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^ COLLIER^ former U. S. Commissioner of Indian Af- 
invites us here to consider the way of the American 
ns. For he sees in their way of life the hope and the 
)f mankind, 'In the past, only those who knew John 
intimately,'* says Solon T. Kimball in The American 
n, "were privileged to understand the larger purpose 
;reater motivation of his effort. Now there is revealed, 
1, the intuitive and intellectual achievements of a life 
y immersed in the manifestations of a disturbed world, 
scovered a profound sense of living and a new hope in 
1 society. He learned that centuries of planned destruc- 
ad dimmed but not destroyed the spiritual possessions 
. kept it alive. There was revealed to him Hhat passion 
werence for human personality and for the web of life 
re earth which the American Indians have tended as a 
I, sacred fire since before the Stone Age. Our long 
'S to renew that sacred fire in us all. It is our only long 

it 

n Collier tells of the American Indian from the Paleo^ 
Age to the present. He reviews the Indian records of 
and those of the United States, and gives a moving 
tization of four centuries of Western European impact 
cultures of the Indians of the Americas — both South 
forth of the Rio Grande — from Inca and Aztec to 
n Sioux, Pueblo and Navajo. Collier pays tribute to 
sat work of Bartolome de las Casas, and others who 
ttempted to apply Hhe principle of freedom of con- . 
' to the realities of an unfree world. ^ He discusses the 
^ive corruption' which until 1933 determined our own 
ion of the Indians, and tells of the newer, more 
e policy thereafter put into effect. "But always,” says 
Shepard in the Saturday Review of Literature, "the 
penetrates to the indestructible spiritual substance of 
i-ways and world-view wrought out across twenty mik' 
y the myriad Indian societies . , : 
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OUT OF THa£ PAST 



CHAPTER I 

The American Indian and 
The Long Hope 

They had what the world has lost. They have 
LOW. What the world has lost* the world must have again, lest 
lie. Not many years are left to have or have not, to recapture 
lost ingredient. 

This is not merely a passing reference to World War III or 
atom bomb — although the reference includes these ways of 
th, too. These deaths will mean the end if they come — racial 
th, self-inflicted because we have lost the way, and the power 
ive is dead. 

Wh^ty in our human world, is this power to live? It is the 
lent, lost reverence and passion for human personality, joined 
h the ancient, lost reverence and passion for the earth and its 
5 of life. 

Phis indivisible reverence and passion is what the American 
ians almost universally had; and representative groups of 
tn have it still. 

They had and have this power for living which our modern 
:ld has lost — as world-view and self -view, as tradition and 
itution, as practical philosophy dominating their societies 
I as an art supreme among all the arts. 

Jy virtue of this power, the densely populated Inca state, by 
versal agreement among its people, made the conservation 
1 increase of the earth’s resources its foundational national 
icy. Never before, never since has a nation done what the 
a state did. 

ly virtue of this same power, the little pueblo of Tesuque, 
!^ew Mexico, when threatened by the implacable destroying 
on of government some twenty-five years ago, starved and 
no white friend know it was starving. It asked no help, de- 
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termined only to defend its spiritual values and institutions an 
its remnant of land which was holy land. 

If our modern world should be able to recapture this powei 
the earth’s natural resources and web of life would not be irrev 
ocably wasted within the twentieth century, which is the pros 
pect now. True democracy, founded in neighborhoods an< 
reaching over the world, ’would become the realized heaven oi 
earth. And living peace — not just an interlude between wars— 
would be born and would last through ages. 

My own work for the present is no longer concentrated upor. 
the American Indian. It is no longer confined to the field ol 
direct endeavor which I think of as seeking the renewal ol 
human personality. My main effort now is the United Nations 
and involves some of the immediate problems which broughj 
the United Nations into being. We must try now in a world ol 
immediate crisis to deal with the hurtling external factors. There 
are institutional structures to be built, electoral decisions de- 
manding every power of persuasion, aims of statesmanship to 
be achieved; and for these tasks many thousands of us are 
needed because our race, with all its lost values and values not 
yet lost, is wavering on the verge of self-destruction. 

True, the deep cause of our world agony is that we have lost 
that passion and reverence for human personality and for the 
web of life and the earth which the American Indians have 
tended as a central, sacred fire since before the Stone Age. Our 
long hope is to renew that sacred fire in us all. It is our only long 
hope. But the externals we have made our gods are in the saddle 
now. In our present crisis and out of our inadequacy we must 
try to sway the immediate event. 

. Yet now I find myself attempting this book about the In- 
dians, and attempting it in the full consciousness of the world 
crisis. That is because of the profound, the stupendous fact about 
them: They were, and in representative areas still are, concen- 
trated upon the attainment, through social ministration, of ade- 
quate human personalities, and upon the living, creative union 
of these personalities with the earth and its web of life — with 
the universe and the God. We must pursue the long hope even 
while we attempt emergency actions within our cataclysm. Oifet 
emergency actions will be stronger if we dwell on the long hopde. 
too. 

Since this first chapter is in a somewhat personal vein, I shi 
tell how the long hope came to my own life through the Indiar 
^ther, how it was renewed in my life and brought into the pr€ 
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ifter I had come to believe that it was only a dream for some 
‘uture time. 

was thirty-five years old. I had organi 2 ed and taught in the 
s of social work and community development from New 
c to California. I had probed, with whatever resource I 
i command, the effects of machine technology and mass 
action and mass communication on the lives of peoples. I 
studied industrial unionism and distributive co-operation 
had worked at adult education, public recreation and racial 
ions. I had experienced the disillusionments following 
■Id War I. 

speatedly, I had been solicited on behalf of America's In- 
peoples; but always I had resisted and refused. It was too 
I believed ; that golden age was done, 
nd any golden age was done ! Not in our time was that pro- 
,d sense of living to be regained by men in groups. I think 
wed accurately, back in those early years after the first World 
, the sickness — not a passing one — of our age: its external- 
and receptive sensualism, its hostility to human diversity, 
anatical devotion to downgrading standardization, its ex- 
ative myopia, and that world fascism and home fascism 
h the boundless, all-haunting insecurity and the consequent 
for personal advantage were bringing to fatal power. 

during that year, at thirty-five years of age, I brought 
ptly to an end all my professional connections. I had been 
ng as Director of Community Organization for the State of 
ornia. I believed that I was done with public work, and I 
ed to make the decision final. With my wife, three young 
and their dogs, I departed for the Sonora Mountains of 
ico. The family would camp there for a year or longer, It 
the desert we wanted — the nonhuman wilderness, 
e were a month on the journey, camping just above tide- 
along the Southern California seabeach. Then came, from 
il Dodge (now Mabel Luhan) at Taos, New Mexico, a 
ved appeal. She had sent the word many times before. Her 
s, in mythopoeic imagery, had tried to describe stupendous 
within tiny dimensions at an Indian pueblo concerning 
e very existence, except as a show place, I was skeptical. 
*Tou can detour here, and go on to Sonora so easily,*' she 
1. So the little party detoured; and it did not enter Mexico 
eleven years had passed. 

e climbed to the Taos plateau in a blinding snowstorm, just 
e Christmas. Then while great snowflakes descended at 
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twilight, we watched the Virgin and Child borne from the 
Christian church high along an avenue of fires to a vast chant- 
ing of pagan song. After two days, the Red Deer Dance began, 
and the Sacred Mountain which haunts the sky northwestward 
from Taos shuddered, and poured out a cold, flaming cloud to 
the sun and all the stars. It seemed that way. And veritably, 
within its own affirmation, through a multitudinous, stern, im- 
passioned collective outgiving, the tribe's soul appeared to wing 
into the mountain, even to the Source of Things. 

Once before — almost tv'enty years before — I had been storm- 
shaken as on that Taos day. That was upon my discove^ of Walt 
Whitman during my seventeenth year. I was rocked; it was like 
an haUudnation of earthquake; a sudden dread fear; the time- 
horizon pushed back in a moment and enormously ; and then the 
rebound from somewhere deep within and great without, and 
exaltation ; and the whole summer forest, viewed from a hilltop, 
seemed to sway and leap in a rejoicing dance. That solitary ex- 
perience of ’’cosmic consciousness” had been mine, that forever 
solitary translation. But here, at Taos, a whole race of men, 
before my eyes, passed into ecstasy through a willed discipline, 
splendid and fierce, yet structural, an objectively impassioned 
discipline which was a thousand or ten thousand years old, 
and as near to the day of first creation as it had been at the prime. 

Here was a reaching to the fire-fountain of life through a 
deliberate social action employing a complexity of many arts. 
Here was the psychical wonder-working we think we find in 
Greek drama as lived out in Athens four hundred years before 
Christ. And here it was a whole conomunity which entered into 
the experience and knew it as a fact. These were unsentimental 
men who could neither read nor WTite, poor men who lived by 
^ hard work, men who were told every day in all kinds of un- 
sympathetic ways that all they believed and cared for had to 
die, and who never answered back. For these men were at one. 
with their gods. 

That year, and over the twenty-five years since, and among 
many Indian tribes, I was to witness many times the evocation 
of dominions and powers within the soul through their evoca- 
tion from the universe without. I was to learn something of 
:the kinds of personality-structures shaped through lifelong,, 
. age-long personal and social striving ; shaped to the end that the 
tribe was at one with the world — the universe, which called 
, for this mortal consciousness and which, in turn, delivered itself 
into the tribal human will and required the action of that will^^ 
^ Taos experience, twenty-six years ago, changed my lifd 
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Ian. But not immediately, since the view of most anthropol- 
gists that the Indian’s spirit (and all so-called aboriginal 
Dirit) has to die, stubbornly possessed my mind. After a year 
r two, becoming familiar with the sheer force of the ¥acts of, 
ueblo Indian life, I modified my fatalistic position. But then, 
thought, these Pueblo Indian city-states are a case apart. They 
■e unicjue. At the outer margin of the old Spanish Empire in 
le New World, they had been left in quiet, more or less, and 
id had time and peace to learn how to "guard the valid old 
id build the valid new.” Most Indian tribes could not pos- 
bly have this survival quality. 

For years I believed that the long, remorseless course of 
ents, the social destruction piled on biological destruction 
hich the white man had wrought upon the Indians, must have 
lied, in most Indians, that most profound of their spiritual 
>ssessions — ^the one our sick world most needs. That posses- 
)n is a way of life at once simple, since it is disciplined, and 
mplex: it involves world-view and sentiment of self; insti- 
tionalized tradition and symbol-invested belief, which implic- 
y or explicitly realizes man as a co-partner in a living uni- 
rse — man and nature intimately co-operant and mutually de- 
ndent. It is a way of life which realizes the individual and 
i society as wholly reciprocal and both of them as drawing 
lue and power from the racial and cosmic past and transmit- 

f value and power to the racial and cosmic future, and past 
future are not only that which in linear time-sequence has 
2n or is yet to be, but are propulsive, efficient, living reality 
re and now. 

This kind of world-view and self -view involves the human 
rsonality in "abysmal deeps,” since it is one with the cosmos; 
i the cosmos is eternal depth, being one with the soul. 

W. H. Hudson, in that most precious book Far Away and 
wrote of that inherited animism which he found to 
irrepressible in himself. Indeed, it suffused his whole feel- 
; nature and made life good. His intellect rejected animism, 
fugh he knew it was undying in human nature; his intellect 
wed "this visible world as what it actually is — ^the stage to 
ich man has been summoned to play his brief and unim- 
tant part, with painted blue and green scenery for back- 
und.” Perhaps a dawning age will find itself freed from the 
)risoning dichotomies of the Cartesian Century; perhaps, 

, since that which in our nature and society makes what we 
ready call fascism may end by turning man wholly inward 
>n himself emotionally, as the angry devourer of his own 
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soul, and outward on nature as a mechanical exploiter, no more. 

I believe that the answer will contain our fate. Their own 
answer, the Indians still living in their societies continue to. 
affirm. Self-willed, self-wrought personality excellence, em- 
powered by the whole social institution of the tribe and of the 
race, is more than a merely practical thing, according to their 
answer — according to their view of selfhood, society and the 
wide world. It is the very essence of cosmic survival and victory. 

As we traverse Indian history from the Conquest down to 
their present-day strivings, and up and down the two conti- 
nents, we come upon the Indian affirmative over and over again. , 
We shall meet that affirmative — which this writer, at least, was 
so slow to understand — ail through the record. For through ail 
the slaughter of American Indian biological stocks, the slaugh- , 
ter of their societies and trampling upon their values, strange 
as it may seem, they have kept the faith. The inner core-value, 
complex and various, has not been killed. 

And since it has not been killed, it never will be. Be it for 
now or a hundred years from now, or a thousand — so long . 
as the race of humanity shall survive — the Indian keeps his 
gift as a gift for us all. 

Could we make it our own, there would be an eternally in- 
exhaustible earth and a forever lasting peace. 

Societies exist. They create a people’s temperament, the . 
world-view and the color and structure of personality among 
, their members. They deep-dye the peoples; and myriad are the 
^ dyes and juxtapositions of colors with m^^riad patterns. Present- 
-day men are not everywhere the same; men on the average 
. through recorded time have never been everywhere the same. 
This is because societies differ one from the other; they make 
. the man. To individuals they are nurture, shaper and fate. 

Societies as the shapers and sustainers of life were implicitly, ' 
’ even explicitly, denied to exist by the epoch immediately pre- 
ceding our own; the assertions or assumptions of that epoch — 
call it the period of industrial revolution, or the nineteenth 
: ' century — ^govern our thinking today. The practical conse- . 
> quences are enormous, are even decisive for evil. Not only our , 
popular mind, but also the minds of most of the workers in the , 
’ , nascent social sciences remain profoundly, unconsciously biased 
.by Ae nineteenth-century presumptions as to the nature of eco- 
i _ nomic and political man. 

What were tho^ presumptions? To state them briefly is to. 

' over-simplify, but here are some of them. - 
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rhe "free market’* and laissez-faire doctrines and practices 
wed the human world as an aggregation of persons — ^indi- 
^als — each of whom was controlled by a universal, and 
refore interchangeable, rational or calculating economic self- 
jrest. The law of the free market was considered to be the 
■ of human life. The free market was lord of all; and if it 
>ught havoc upon societies, heritages, ethical and esthetic 
les, family and community life, a>7d even the natural re- 
rces of earth itself, it remained the overriding principle; it 
linated conduct and assured ultimate salvation. It would 
atually heal every wound it inflicted. 

"he Industrial Revolution contained the assertion of a cer- 
complex of "values,” made supreme over any other values 
ch might exist. These values were those of wealth as an end 
tself and wealth as the means to power; these overriding 
tes were believed to contain within themselves the dynam- 
of humankind. They were society. Human process was 
vidual process under the stimulus, universally efficient, of 
deal want and the money-lust or money-for-power lust. 
? it was that as viewed through these core-values and pos- 
hes about the nature of men, there did still exist facts of 
•economic culture, institutions, languages, prejudices. They 
:ed to be made use of, or circumvented, or endured, until 
core-values of the Industrial Revolution could be made 
:ly regnant and its postulate as to human nature could be 
e wholly true through the rearrangement of human condi- 
j and the re-conditioning of men’s minds, 
nd true it was, also, that there were needs to be met, which 
it the free market seemed unable to take care of; especially, 
5 were havocs wrought by the free market which had to be 
>ensated for. These were concerns of philanthropy and the 
ical State; and it was presumed that they could be coped 
through a direct traffic between philanthropy and the State, 
be one hand, and individuals requiring schooling, health 
diaritable relief, and recreation, on the other hand. So to the 
arizing uniformities of free-market economic operations 
added the denaturing uniformities of philanthropic and 
ical-State services. 

m not attempting here a critique of industrial-revolutionary 
eenth-century thinking and actions. I wish merely to indi- 
how the obliviousness toward, and the intellectual denial 
e effective existence of, society and the many societies came 
, Additional factors were also responsible, and these addi- 
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tional factors continue to operate both massively and subtly 
today. 

One of these factors was the mere condition, aside from any 
theoretical rationalization, which the Industrial Revolution pro- 
duced — the uprooting of populations, the disintegration of 
neighborhoods, the end of home and handcrafts, the supremacy 
of the machine over the man, the immense impoverishment of 
the age-old relationships between the generations, the increased 
mobility of the individual, the enormous expansion of com- 
mercialized recreation, the quest by mass-circulating news- 
papers, the movies and radio for lowest common denominators. 
All this confused, degraded, and even sometimes destroyed the 
societies utterly. 

Because the free market’s rationally self-interested man is 
only a small fragment of the human race, and because if men 
cannot have good societies they will have worse ones, there 
took form those new societies, exploitative of the psychotic 
trends in men, w’hich World War II was waged to suppress. 
Yet can the psychopathic pursuit of a basic need be stopped 
through war or force, if the healthful pursuit of basic needs is 
made impossible by the condition or drift or fanaticism, or the 
myopia, of a world’s age.^ 

I shall mention only two additional, linked factors which 
helped to make that obliviousness toward society and the many 
societies which was of the nineteenth century and is of today. 

One of these factors was — and is — the urge of science for 
mechanistic findings, rectilinear cause-and-effect findings, find- 
ings which presume that the universe is an aggregation of 
separate particles moving and moved by next-to-n^ action. 
Biology is only chemistry. Purpose is only epiphenomenai. 
Ideas are masked wishes. Societies are only fixed or drifting 
aggregations of "traits” which pass from man to man. Even 
the metaphorical attribution of "organic” inwardness, resource- 
fulness, rq)roductive power, personality, where societies are in 
question, is smiled at or frowned on. With Einstein, Whitehead 
and their generation, this compulsion of science has been de- 
flected, perhaps reversed, where the cosmos or the atom is the 
subject of discourse, enterprise or prediction; but the urge of 
the century gone is still the urge of most political thinking and 
most social science. 

Hence the failure — even the absence of strong urge — ^in most 
of social science to view society and the societies wkh intense, 
creative preoccupation, with the imaginative boldness whi(^ 
might illuminate our minds and the minds of statesmen ar^; 
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icators everywhere, which might put us on the track of hope 
I of happiness. 

^he final factor is that for more than a century the best minds 
he Occident have accepted as fundamental the isolation of 
individual, have not sought to bind themselves with either 
ancient societies or with such emergent societies as labor, 
co-operatives, the re-asserting folk-movements. They have 
tried to understand, and have not tried to do anything ade- 
te or persevering about, that starvation of the soul within 
nselves and all of us, owing to that erosion and gully 
ion in human life which is silently wasting our own society 
all western societies into a sea of endless night. 
Wer-simplification is the price of brevity. I shall not try to 
hten the picture through reference to the awakenings and 
nerations of ethnic enterprise in many parts of the world, 
province here is the Indian of the Americas, 
he Indian knew the meaning of society as creator of per- 
iity and as organizer of man with universe, through many 
s before ever the white man came. He kept alive, and was 
e alive by, a multiplicity of contrasting societies, 
le white conqueror, for reasons military, economic and re- 
us, pronounced sentence of death on the Indian societies, 
tugh century-long years of slavery, expropriation, physical 
nation, and propaganda directed to the Indian against the 
in spirit, the conqueror worked hard to carry out the In- 
s death sentence. 

broad view of Indian history from 1492 until recent years 
s a death hunt against the Indian societies. To many of 
ocieties, the death hunt brought annihilation, death ever- 
ig. To others it brought wounds that seemed mortal; but. 
an astounding regenerative power they arose from the 
e. Harried into the wastes, secreted there for lifetimes, 
itarving, still the Indian grouphoods, languages, religions, 
te systems, symbolisms, mental and emotional attitudes 
:d the self and the world, continued to live on. Not fossil- 
unadaptive, not sealed into the past, but plastic, adaptive, 
ilative, while yet faithful to their ancient values, these 
societies somehow held their own. A few of them bur- 
id right on through the centuries, and entered our own 
nth the noise and shine of waters gushing from their an- 
sources. More, many more, sustained only a life, covert, 
wn; but they sustained the core and genius of their way 
e. When so very, very late, and perhaps for only a brief 
of years (none can be sure, as yet) some of the white ^ 
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man’s societies lifted their sentences of- death from these all but 
invisible Indian societies, the response was a rush of human 
energy, a creativity industrial, civic, esthetic. How swiftly, with 
what flashing brilliance, with what terrible joy, these long- 
immured, suddenly reprieved little societies demonstrated the 
truth which our age has lost: that societies are living things, 
sources of the powder and values of their members; that to be 
and to function in a consciously living, aspiring, striving sodety 
is to be a personality fulfilled, is to be an energy delivered into 
the communal joy, a partner once more in the cosmic life. 

So the Indian record is the bearer of one great message to 
the world. Through his society, and only through his society, 
man experiences greatness; through it, he unites with the uni- 
verse and the God, and through it, he is freed from all fear. 
Those who accept the Indian message and lesson will know how 
intense, even how awful, is the need for creators and creative 
effort in the field of understanding and discovery of the nature 
and meaning of the societies of mankind. 


CHAPTER 2 

the Indian of Prehistory 

The red Indian, like other disinherited 
peoples, is of the present and the future; and he is coming 
into his own. The Stone Age lives and moves now in his mem- 
ory. His social energy stems directly from the long hungers 
and imprisoned strivings of mankind through the centuries. 
It is not the four hundred and fifty years of ordeal under white 
domination only that move on in the Indian’s soul and in his 
practical daily living. Farther back are the great cultures and 
civilizations of his people, ever present in his mind — the Toltec 
and Aztec consolidations, the Mayan creations, the Inca Em- 
pire, the great nations and groups of nations of what is now 
the United States and Canada. Strangest of all are the unmuti- 
lated and undiminished Stone Age societies whose journey 
through millenniums has brought them into the world’s pres- 
ent hour. 

Not in kind but only in degree does the Indian differ 
other men in the *'Iivingness” of his past. The events. 
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iay are shaking and changing our planet bring into view the 
extinguished past hardly less than they expose the storms and 
rents of change. Out of what time has come the archetype 
the German, the Englishman, the Celt, the Japanese, the 
inese.^ From what far time have come down those values 
,t World War II was fought to save? In India, how enormous 
'he time and bulk of the continuing past? What hundreds 
socially living pasts, going back to the dawn of Asia, are 
braced within the confines of the Soviet republics? How 
ch history is contained within the Church? "The dead are 
dead but alive." And what is the past of the peoples and 
ir cultures and civilizations of the American hemisphere, on 
soil of the two continents of which the white man is only a 
^ recent intruder? Whence did these people come and how 
gago? 

They came from Asia by way of the Bering Strait at a date so 
back that the long extinct horse and camel, the giant beaver 
giant bear, the four-horned antelope and the dire wolf and 
nmoth were their foes and their prey. Their imperishable 
facts (stone arrowheads and spear points, stone knives, hand- 
ked stone of different shapes) are found in caves and under- 
md in Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, California, Utah, 
^ada, Oregon, Wyoming, Nebraska, Minnesota, Colorado, 
Saskatchewan in Canada. 

he time of their coming was within the Pleistocene or 
ial epoch. Most archeologists believe it was near the close 
le last glacial period, somewhere between fifteen and twenty 
isand years ago, and that their culture was comparable to 
of the Late Paleolithic or possibly Early Neolithic iti 
)pe. 

he year 13,000 b.c., or perhaps 18,000 B.C., saw tiiese 
rant hunters moving across the great central plain of Alaska, 
h was not ice-covered in the late Pleistocene era, and south- 
vard down an open corridor along the eastern slopes of the 
j Mountains. Their journeys and diffusions did not stop 
the whole hemisphere had been traversed and occupiecL 
r petrified footprints are found beside the petrified foot- 
:s of bison in Nicaragua. The bison departed from Nica- 
1 millenniums ago. In Brazil and Ecuador their imprint is 
d, and finally in Southern Patagonia. There, in the cave ^ 
i Palli Aike, within an extinct volcano’s crater, have been 
d bones of the ground sloth and extinct horse, cremation 
Is of ancient Indians, and artifacts belonging to periods 
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widely separated in time. The Patagonian remains are esti- 
mated to be bet^^een 3,000 and 5,400 years old. 

The migrants from Asia were of mongoloid stock. The 
mongoloid stock includes the Chinese, Japanese, Burmese and 
Tibetans, Siamese, Malays, Eskimos and Lapps, Finns, Magyars, 
Turks and American Indians. The migration w’as episodic and 
trickling, probably over many thousand years. Those who came 
were hunters and hshers exclusively; all of the vast development 
of Indian agriculture took place in the Western Hemisphere, 
They brought fire with them, and at a later time the dog and 
their tool-making skills, and nothing else of which a trace 
remains. They brought a language, of course, or languages, but 
no affiliations among Indian and Asiatic languages can be 
demonstrated; so all the multitudinous development of the In- 
dian languages is native to the Western Hemisphere. 

In Europe, archaeology finds a gap of millenniums separat- 
ing the Paleolithic (Old Stone Age) from the Neolithic (New 
Stone Age) man. In America, too, that gap is found, though the 
time-period may be shorter. Did Paleolithic man perish, to be 
replaced after hundreds or thousands of years By Neolithic 
migrants, or did he blend with these new men and societies.^ 
In America, physical anthropolog)^ — body-size and head-form 
particularly — suggest blending, not replacement; but any sure 
answer awaits further archaeological discovery, now fast ad; 
vancing. Whatever the future answer be, it appears now that 
the Old Stone Age and New Stone Age men and cultures were 
in their essentials similar, while in general, the movement was 
toward technological advancement. 

Any conception of uniform speeds of development or uni- 
form sequences of change must be put by. The few Indian 
societies of the dawm became hundreds of societies of startling 
diversity and contradistinction, over ten thousand years. The 
details of change are gone into the past forever, but the inven- 
tions which they led to, and the social forms, the tempers of 
mind, the spiritual devotions and the world-view of the Stone 
Age Indian, marched on into historic time, and they march on 
In our time. 

During the four hundred and fifty years that the white man 
has occupied the new world, he has improved many agricultural 
products. But, according to Edwin L. Walker of the Southwest 
Museum in Los Angeles, the white man has not developed a 
* single major agricultural product from its wild growth, with 
the possible exception of guayule; whereas the ancient Indians 
developed more tnan twenty important products, "la addition/' 
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$ Walker, '*they cultivated or utilized a great number of wild 
>wths, all of which, acquired by the world, aggregate more 
.n half of our present agricultural wealth.” 

Vfaize or Indian corn, for example, probably was developed 
:k in prehistoric times in Central or South America, and its 
nestication brought a revolution in Indian life on both conti- 
its. It brought about the change from wandering to settled 
and the possibility of such populations as those estimated 
the Inca Empire at its height — ten to sixteen million. Maize 
1 grown in prehistoric time from Canada to Patagonia and 
n sea level to heights of 14,500 feet. 

The development of corn by prehistoric Indians has been' 
ed the most remarkable achievement in agricultural history, 
all grains, corn is the most completely domesticated, being 
only one that cannot sow itself or take care of itself. It must 
msked, shelled, planted, cultivated, usually fertilized, some- 
irrigated and nnally harvested, 
et me stress especially a fact upon which all scholars are 
■ed. Maize, which antedated the oldest of the civilizations 
grew up in Mexico, Central America and South America, 
the most difficult and one of the most fundamental agri- 
iral creations. Without it, these cultures and civilizations 
d not have come into existence. It was ancient, tribal man 
le primary group who created it. 

ist so, the prehistoric Indian contributed to the world the 
to and the sweet potato, manioc, from which comes tapioca 
taple today in Oceania and throughout the tropics), pine- 
e, avocado, artichoke, peanuts, the cultivated strawberry, 
and frijole and kidney and tonka beans, squash and pump- 
chocolate, rubber, quinine and cocaine, and tobacco. There 
wer forty lesser crops which were first developed and culti- 
1 by the Indians — for example, mate, maple sugar, pecans, 

1 nuts, butternuts, and sarsaparilla. From Virginia to Cali- 
ia they processed acorns into an important food, 
uch has been made, in very recent years, of the remarkable 
lopments in the hybridization of maize, which is of revo- 
aary importance in its field. There are those who consider 
ndian an unfortunate who needed to improve his com but 
d the ingenuity to develop '‘hybrid” corn. Actually, the 
? man lacked it for 440 years after the Indian, who created 
>m wild growth, gave it to him. The Indian had created it 
> staff of life back in Neolithic, even Paleolithic, time. And 
vork remains one of the most difficult and important 
veraents in genetics to this date. 
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If one stops to consider what all of these crops, and the de* 
velopment of maize especially, testifies to of experimentation, 
of continuity, of application through seasons, through genera- 
tions and ages, he will be less likely to think of the Indian as a 
child-like '’savage.’* Yet the white man’s estimate of Indians as 
**savages” dies hard. And the white man’s estimate is important 
because it dominates consciously and unconsciously his policy 
and also his manner and behavior toward Indians as toward the 
other peoples whom he calls ’'marginal” to his civilization. 

What were they like, in inward experience, these dawn men 
of the Western Hemisphere ? 

I think the answer challenges the general conception, so 
familiar even among those who should know better — that of 
their being "primitive” men and "savages,” inchoate men. It 
challenges even much of contemporary anthropology. 

Thousands of years of social striving were behind man 
already when he entered America. He had long demonstrated, 
as he went on demonstrating, and continues to demonstrate 
today in the American southwest desert, the truth that intensity 
of life, form in life, beauty in the human relationship, happi- 
ness, and amplitude of personality are not dependent on com- 
plexity of material culture or on that "security” which in the 
world of today has come to be a controlling objective. The essen- 
tial goods of life were had by man — ^were created by man — far, 
far back in the Old Stone Age; and there are groups of men 
here and now who know and prove what these essential goods 
were and are, and how they were and are and can be created and 
sustained. 

This view will waken incredulity, even a suspicion of fantasy, 
in the minds of many readers. It is hard for us, citizens of an 
age of giant external power, to conceive that the human, psychic 
and social values, which on their eternal march are traversing 
our moment of time, or which perhaps are waning from our 
society, were not created by ourselves. 

Though the facts of anthropology sustain the view which 
I am taking — the view that many-sided greatness of life very 
anciently moved through structured personality in structured 
societies with histories consecutive and evolving — it is not the 
view of most anthropologists today. 

The Stone Age community faced the two worlds of man and; 
nature without any of those impersonal instruments which 
science has created. It engaged, it grappled naked-handed with, , 
antagonists now banished from civilized life and, more often, 
with antagonists now relegated to technological specialists, 
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Lwa man’s body was engaged in this grapple; his imagination 
id his mystical perceptions were engaged; his family and his 
oup were engaged with him. That he should feel power, 
ould feel exultation, was a pre-condition of that biological 
gor necessary against the possibility of tribal extinction or 
siavement. His animistic and magical world-view led him to 
assumption which became one of the molding forces of 
story. That assumption, which he worked over into his insti- 
iions, was this : That intensity of consciousness — concentrated, 
stained longing and the feeling of power, joy, happiness, 
auty, and of union with the sources of being — was effectual 
the magical control of nature through co-partnership with 
? gods. f 

Hence was built and sustained the life art. The elements of 
s life art were language, song, dance, ceremonial, crrftsman- 
ip, ascetic discipline, fighting, and the chase. All of these, 
luding language, were sustained by unwritten tradition, and 
j tradition was communicated through the generations by 
tematized education. Usually the education was aimed 
vard, and was carried out from, the crisis of adolescence in 
; individual and the crises of sacred ceremony in the group, 
e group itself was that kind of group of highest potency, 

I "primary,” or face-to-face, social group. 

Dur modern Occidental life has submerged the primary so- 
I group; the century behind us lost even the memory of its 
aning. But in the human background, the primary social 
lup looms enormous in terms of the human nature which it 
de possible through a hundred thousand years or longer. The 
mitive primary social group as actually^ experienced by any 
en one of its members often was more massive and more 
Qplex and versatile than a whole nation of today as experi- 
ed by any given one of its members. For the primitive group 
uired of its members intensity, plunged each of them into 
ch of the w^hole of the social heritage, applied itself to the 
sonality development of ever}^ man, and in immemorial ritual 
isfigured each of its individuals into a partnership with the 
:es of the universe. 

ndeed, not merely as experienced by its members, but in . 
active reality, the ancient primary social group often had ■ 
rmous complexity. It moves through our day unchanged at 
:ore. Any one of the more than twenty Pueblo tribes in the 
fed States could serve as an example. These tribes contain ^ 
hundred, five hundred, a thousand members. Their laws \ 
languages, their racial bibles and folklores and poetic litera- ^ 
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tures, are carried in memory alone. Their vocabularies, xini- 
versaily possessed by their members, in number and range and 
subtle distinctiveness of words dwarf our print-reading average 
man's vocabulary. Yet when put into writing, their languages, 
with all the record they carry, yield but a shadow)^ sketch of the 
social life and personal expressiveness of the tribe. 

This is because, with primitive peoples, the literally trans- 
latable expression of the spoken word is not the revealing ex- 
pression. Hardly more than a lyric of Blake or Tennyson can 
primitive speech be translated into prose. Saturated with imag- 
ination, formed by imagination, the language enters into its 
fullness when it is sung, when it is danced, when the visual 
symbolism of craftwork and of ceremonial drama construe and 
expand its intent. Then great and ample speech takes form, and 
every member of the group joins in the amplitude of speech. 
“They of the earth-grown cities know what Homer knew.” 

If the primitive group molded its members toward conduct 
alone (which is tacitly assumed by most anthropologists as well 
as most laymen) , then the group's significance to modern life 
would not be great. But if there is anything written clear across 
the almost infinite diversity of primitive society, it is that the 
group molds its members toward emotion, toward the experi- 
ence of crises of realization and of conscience, and toward a 
profoundly romantic world-view which includes a profoundly 
romantic view of man in the world. Intensity of will, accord- 
ing to the primitive view, exercises in a direct manner effects 
upon the universe. Spirit, and not mechanical operations alone, 
enters into every process and is a controlling force even in 
^ primitive technology. The gods walk on every road of man, and 
every road of man is sacred. For the tribe to survive, even for 
the world to survive, requires intensity — intensity within form 
— in man. Hence, to an extent hardly imaginable in our mod- 
em society and state, the ultimate concentration of the primi- 
tive group is upon education — upon personality development. 
Every experience is used to that end, every specialized slall and 
expression is bent to that end. There results an integration of 
body-mind and of individual-group which is not automatic, 
not at the level of conformity and habit, but spontaneous, essen- 
tially spiritual, and at the level of freedom. Many readers will 
resist this statement, and as in most matters that are essential in 
human life, the proof that it is true cannot be coercive. Modem 
man really does not like any suggestion that he has fallen away 
from a greater good which he once had. But let once the mind 
be opened, let once a curious and sympathetic interest be bom, 
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I then the data of ethnology yields overwhelming conviction 
the statement here made. And there are many who, going 
3ng primitive groups that exist today, experience the truth, 
somewhat wildly moved by joy, and then are moved by a 
olating sadness, believing that this mighty significance must 
, It is dying in the central Australian desert now, as it died 
California eighty years ago; but at least among today’s In- 
is, there are tribes sophisticated in the way of modern life, 
laily contact with modernity across centuries, in which the 
lent significance has not died. 

iaris society since it began has coped with two problems, in- 
irably related to one another and containing all possible 
blems. One was to know and control physical and biological 
ire; the other was to know and beneficently control human 
ire. 

indent man in his primary social groups dared not become 
rossed in one of the two tasks to the obliviousness of the 
;r, for to do so would have meant extinction. Moreover, his 
aistic world-view, joined with his belief in the cosmic 
acy of the human will, kept the two problems and tasks 
»lved, each with the other, at every point of life. Techno- 
:ally, ancient man in his primary social groups advanced 
iy. In the control and beneficent development of human 
re through institutions he advanced fast and far. Disci- 
ed human nature, absolute in its loyalty to group impera- 
1, yet possessed by joy and athletically resourceful to meet 
asks and perils, such was the condition of racial survival 
his ancient man. In conscious and unconscious enterprises 
ducation on every continent, he met the necessity and he 
Qphed. 

)ur main factors aided him. They were the life-shaping 
ncy of the primary social group; the transmitting of heritage 
monically by planting it emotionally in integrated person- 
as; the romantic and religious view of man and the world, 
iding the belief in a cosmic potency resident in the human 
and the requirement, which the entire condition of life 
>sed on the group, of flexibly resourceful personality of 
: hardihood in the leader and the rank and me alike, 
ir present world is rocketing into the infinite in its attempts 
ntrol of physical nature; and it is advancing at high speed 
> control of biological nature. The direct and indirect re- 
of its technological triumphs have submerged or destro5red 
of the personality-forming conditions and institutions 
h even in our recent age we could rely on. Now we have 
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adiieTed a weapon which establishes a certain truth. War can 
no lon.ger be met and controlled through w^ar. Force can no 
longer be met by force. Now^here but in the soul can our hope 
rest now- ; and the expression of wdiat w’e call the soul is to be 
found only in the social art — the art of living. Ancient aian 
could send us a message if he could speak and if he w^culd be 
heard. For he knew and practiced the truths of the shaping of' 
huiiian nature — truths vrhich v/e as a society have lost. 
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CHAPTER 3 

The Empire of the Incas 

The INCA Empire of South America has fre- 
itly been compared to the Roman Empire. In it we approach 
leries w^hich naunt us the more, now tliat more facts are 
;vn. We meet at least two silent teachings which address 
iselves to the life problem of our modern world. And we 
ess the white man’s ravin on Indian life. Like Rome, the 
state died; but like Rome, too, it left its memories, Its 
iral and physical impress which did not die, which, indeed, 
Ive today. 

[lis enormous region in South America where the earlier 
izations and the Inca Empire unrolled can be called the 
itiest of the inhabited regions of our planet. From the 
1C coast it reaches, in watered valleys and through stretches 
esert, to the plateaus at ten and fourteen thousand feet, 
on to the Cordillera reaching to twenty thousand feet; then 
ping, chasmically, to the eastward jungles embracing the 
waters of the Amazon. In this titanic land, from several 
iries before the time of Christ to the Spanish Conquest — 
? twenty centuries — neighboring civilizations burgeoned 
I the archaic Indian societies, bloomed into complexity with 
festations of great beauty, diffusing their elements from 
to another, then passed their heights and finally shredded 

lere is no w^ritten record of any stage of Pan-Peruvian In- 
culture except the final one, that of the Incas as told in 
Spanish archives and chronicles. ' 'Pan-Peruvian*' includes 
dor, Peru, Bolivia, northern Argentine, and the northern 
i of Chile. The Inca stage lasted only three hundred years 
the farthest-flung Inca dominion, only one hundred years. 
Pre-Inca stages lasted more than fifteen hundred years. 
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Andean archaeology is today making revolutionary advances. 
It goes beyond the recorded Inca epoch, and lifts veil behind 
veil from monumental civilizations that were kindred to one 
another; the remotest veil until now is that which has hidden 
the Chavin civilization of highland and coastal Peru. Chavin 
culture fiourished from 100 a.d. to 500 a.d. Nourished from 
it, but adding different elements, the beginning of the mighty 
Tiahuanaco, on the shore of Lake Titicaca, took form — initially, 
a city-state whose influence did not reach beyond the Lake 
Titicaca neighborhood. Early Tiahuanaco civilization perished 
from causes unknown as early as 500 a.d. Its conquerors or suc- 
cessors received a powerful new stimulus from the early Nazca 
civilization of the south-central Peruvian coast; and the so-called 
Classic Tiahuanacan culture proliferated enormously. After 
three hundred years, Tiahuanaco fell into decay a second time, 
and forever, but its symbols and styles, called Tiahuanacoid, 
had become Pan-Peruvian. Meantime, the Early Chimu culture 
had flowered, reaching to Late Chimu, destined to endure within 
the Inca Empire until its swift, total destruction by the Spanish 
conquerors. Finally, the Inca dominion established itself. The 
relatively crude and quite local Inca system drew strength and 
form from many, even all of the ancient Andean roots. Viewed 
sociologically, but not through its fine arts, the Inca dominion 
fulfilled the epochs gone before; it did not destroy or supersede 
them. In intensity and in the ways of the spirit it was less than 
they had been. It added a particular kind of genius of organiza- 
tion and of economic, social and ecological planning; and that 
same genius, like the Roman genius, imposed a rigidity of 
benevolent absolutism which somewhat we^ened the fountains 
of life. The Incas were the Romans of the Western Hemisphere. 

Toward the earlier epochs, imagination yearns as toward 
cloudy mountain ranges where one’s feet may never go. Only 
from their silent artifacts can we try to divine the inwardness 
of their life. These artifacts are fabrics of the highest perfec-' 
tion, w^hich have outlasted centuries in tombs along the arid 
coast of Peru; pottery, unexcelled in decorative power and 
subtlety and in technical process; gold, silver and copper orna- 
ments; and above ail, masterpieces of stonework. The supreme 
craftsmen who wrought these artifacts were not few but multi- 
tude; their output over ages was beyond count, and individual 
creative excellence was not occasional but usual. Only in the 
later Inca period do evidences of mass and rote production 
begin to present themselves. 

The apex of ancient Andean culture was Tiahuanaco, the 
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mense. Its name was given it by the Incas and means ’'City 
the Dead.’’ It had been a dead city for hundreds of years 
len the Incas named it. It was a holy city, and its God was 
racocha, the Uncreated Creator, whom ages later the Ninth 
:a, Pachacutec, was to enthrone as supreme over even the Sun 
►d of the Incas. The city occupied the bleak land above Lake 
icaca in modern Bolivia at an elevation of, 13,000 feet. Tia- 
inaco, to stretch a point, might be called the Athens of Pre- 
:a (or Pre-Roman) society. 

After three hundred years, about 900 a.d., the Second or 
issic Tiahuanacan civilkation crumbled or died; but its in- 
snce had become Pan-Peruvian. Why Tiahuanaco perished 
may never know. The unfinished character of some of its 
inuments suggests sudden ruin at an invader’s hands. 

Ihe brevity of these epochs of civilization is impressive, 
nciding as it does with the work of these artist-craftsmen 
.o wrought as if within eternity or as though eternity were 
lirs, and following as it does upon the slowly changing 
haic movements of the eight or ten thousand years that had 
2 e before. And not less impressive is the brevity of the Inca 
)ch — less than three centuries from the first local assertion 
Inca power to the destruction of the mighty empire. 

The facts about the Incas and their world are so extraor- 
lary that, unless one knows the sources, they have an air of 
nance, projection or dream. Social anthropology, applied to 
: living Indians of the Andes, sheds retrospective light, and 
haeolo^ enriches our knowledge of the material culture of 
:a as or Pre-Inca times; but our main sources must be the same 
they were a hundred years ago when William H. Prescott 
ote his classic histories of Mexico and Peru. Half blind in a 
rkened room, Prescott knew, historically, nearly ail that we 
Dw today — or ever can know. He organized his material with 
: skill of an artist as well as of an historian. 

Because the Incas had not, in the European sense, a written 
Lguage, they would have suffered oblivion as a nation and 
pire had it not been for records made by certain scholars, 
ists and clergymen who followed in the wake of the Con- 
istadores. They were Spaniards, mostly, of the early sixteenth 
itury who wrote the histories of the conquests and wrote, 
0 , of the peoples who had been conquered. 

[n addition to the work of these early chroniclers^ are the 

The most important chroniclers were Garcilaso de la Ve^a, Juan de Sarmiento, 
Licentiate Polo do Ondegardo, and Cieaa de Leon; the foremost historian 
the Jesuit Father Bernabe Cobo. 
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Spanish archives which even today have not been exhausted. 
These consist of royal grants and ordinances, instructions of the 
court, letters of the King to his colonial officers, municipal 
records, personal diaries, and masses of memoranda and cor- 
respondence that passed among the principal actors in the 
turbulent drama. 

But we are here concerned less with the events of the Con- 
quest than with the way of life of the Inca before the Conquest 
The two eras for a generation overlapped, and coalesced, and 
this remarkable fact is to be noted: "Pereas the Conquest is 
one bitter chapter of ruthlessness and greed, treachery and 
cruelty and fanaticism, yet also there went forward, step by 
step and year by year, within the Conquest, exhaustive and 
objective observation — recorded observation — and a process of 
social valuing by priests, jurists, administrators, and emissaries 
from the Crown, which in the main was free of racial preju- 
dice, and expressive of a mature and rich intellectual culture 
resident in Spain. Nor was this intellectual activity indifferent 
to justice, or to the welfare of the conquered peoples; rather, it 
fed itself into that stream of effort which produced the New 
Laws of the Indies and which gave nobility of intent, and in 
places and times greatness of humane achievement, to the 
Spanish colonial enterprise in the New World. 

Briefly, the main cnaracteristics of the Inca society and the 
Inca state were these: A communistic or collective absolutism; 
a technique of conquest in which warfare was a secondary 
means, attraction being the primary one; a body of social leg- 
islation unapproached in its humanity in the modern world 
before the attempts of very recent times; a land-use technology 
which has never been rivaled; administration, very complex in 
the absence of a written language, but precise, and reaching 
immense distances, no written language, not even a hieroglyphic 
record (except for the extraordinary instrument, known as the 
quipu ) ; no money in any form; no wheels (although log rollers 
w^ere used) ; a cumulative continuity of government policy and 
boldness of administration by a corps of men trained to ad- 
ministrate; a monopoly of formal knowledge on the part of 
the ruling class under a one-way flow of power from one man 
alone — the Inca; religious tolerance in a state which, curiously 
enough, made compulsor}" the official religion — a paradox to be 
revealed later. 

The span of the Inca dynasty was thirteen generations. Six 
of the thirteen generations had passed before the dynasty moved 
toward empire. Thus, for practically half its course the Inca 
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impire was little more than a local consolidation around Lake 
"iticaca. These earlier generations molded the Inca forms; 
brough the latter generations, which moved so swiftly toward 
oom, the forms did not decay. The great expansion of the Inca 
mpire may not have commenced more than 125 years before 
le Spanish Conquest. 

The dynasty’s founder was the myth-veiled Manco Capac. 
fanco Capac may have been a * ’culture hero/’ a composite of 
Dik-dreaming and of the official poetry of the later time, or he 
lay have been a highland tribal chief of genius, around whom 
Dik-dreaming and the later official poetry built their myth. 
Tie earliest historical Inca chief was Sinchi Roca, whose begin- 
ing date is £xed at 1105 A.D. by Philip Ainsworth Means and 
hundred or more years later by most scholars. Sinchi means 
teraliy ’’strong man,” or war chief of a highland ayllu or tribe. 
7e have noted that the later, or classic, Tiahuanaco civilization 
c consolidation had broken up into its earlier component parts 
vo or three centuries before; Sinchi Roca may be assumed to 
ave started his career as war leader of one of these sundered 
ragments. He led his own little group to acknowledge his 
ithority as all-inclusive, and then proceeded by negotiation to 
ring the neighboring tribes under his tribe s hegemony. 
Without wars, on until his death, Sinchi Roca slowly extended 
is consolidation southward along Lake Titicaca. His son, 
loque Uupanqui, ruled and advanced without war; his grand- 
)n, Mayta Capac, departed from peace only in local conflicts 
hich tilted the balance of persuasion. And so through the 
*riod of the next Inca, Capac Yupanqui, and his successor, 
oca II. Then, under Yuhuar-Huaccac, the Incas launched upon 
ygressive expansion; but till the end, war was a secondary 
liance, attraction the primary one, and within the empire, 
ually extended to 380,000 square miles, a Pax Romana pre- 
liled. But war smoldered or flamed along the remote frontiers; 
id before the end, dynastic civil war had begun. 

The chroniclers dwell much — disproportionately, to my way 
: thinking — on the splendors of the Incas’ court. When the 
ica traveled through his realm, he did so in great majesty, 
fated on a rich litter fitted with loose poles enriched with gold 
id silver tr^pings. There were arches of gold hung with 
irtains to atford privacy. The curtains were elaborately dec- ; 
•ated with rich ornamentation; on some were embroidered the 
in and the moon; on others great serpents, all symbolical. The 
±er was raised on the shoulders of the most important lords 
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of the empire. Drawug on the source work of Cieza de Leon, 
Means gives us a brilliant description : 

''Around the litter marched the Canari guard, who always sur- 
rounded the monarch’s person to the number of tw'o thousand. In 
front of the litter marched five thousand slingers, and after it came 
two thousand warriors of the Inca caste. Ail this multitude passed 
slowly onward in religious silence broken only by the rhythmic 
shujSe of innumerable sandals. Every little w^hiie a halt was made, 
in order to rest the litter-bearers and to afford the sovereign a 
^ chance to admire the view or to hear the plaints of his subjects, 
who, in vast throngs, lined the roadway to see their divine liege 
pass on his journey. They were not silent, for, as the litter passed 
along, they shouted, 'Most high Lord, Child of the Sun, Thou art 
our sole and beloved Lord. The whole earth truly obeys Thee.* 

Let us hold this image in mind when we try to comprehend 
the myster}" of the conquest by Pizarro. When the Inca was 
treacherously kidnapped and the scores or hundreds of his 
headmen surrounding him were slaughtered, it was not only 
the King whom Pizarro held prisoner; it was the Sun God. 
When the imprisoned Inca forbade reprisals or attempts at 
rescue, it was the voice which had been obeyed as that of a 
benevolent god through generations — obeyed absolutely. Such 
is not the essential meaning of the Incas' downfall; but it is close 
to the heart of the mystery. 

The basis of the Inca Empire, as of other American Indian 
empires, was agriculture, pursued by the Incas intensively but 
controlled through long-range planning. The transplanting and 
colonizing of peoples has been mentioned. It went forward 
through all the later reigns of the Incas and it served diverse 
uses — the disposition of groups who might become rebellious, 
the diffusion of the Quechua language and of the official cult 
of the Sun. But its prime objective and effect were maximum 
use of soil, water and vegetative resources, without destroying 
resources through over-use. 

The Incas' practical science of land utilization was rooted in 
nature-mysticism. No dead earth existed, in the ancient Andean 
mind. Places lived, not merely existed. The huaca, or place- 
shrine, was everywhere. The whole of the Inca conservation 
enterprise can be viewed as technology and social organization 
moved by religion. 

The massive public works of the Incas have nearly all per- 
ished, but there is one exception, a partial one. That is the 

•From Ancient Chtlitathns of the Andes by Philip Ainsworth Means. 1931, By 
permission of the publishers, Charles Scribner s Sons. 
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erracework which today, in the Andes, reaches from valley 
Joor to the frost line and even higher. The terraces transform 
teep, even precipitate slopes, into hundreds, thousands of little 
evei fields. Their masonry is rock. With minimum care they 
)utlast the centuries; and it is in soil already ancient at the date 
the Conquest, that the Indians of the Andes today do their 
Wanting, 

For "tribute * work on the terraces, the peoples under the 
ncas received clothing, subsistence and medicine, and needed 
aw materials. Labor rotation placed but a light burden on each 
ndividual. In the case of the terraces and irrigation systems, the 
worker's community became the user of the land, and the yield 
►f that part of the land reserved for the Inca flowed back to the 
ommunity according to need. Thus, it was by nothing re- 
embiing slave labor that the immensities of terraces and irri- 
:ation aqueducts were constructed. 

The Inca’s governmental system was constructed on the basis 
f the ay/Ju, or endogamous tribe, which existed throughout the 
Lndean country as the ultimate social unit. Like the Pueblos of 
Jew Mexico and Arizona today, and the village conamunities 
f India and Indonesia, the ay//u was not merely its people, and 
ot merely the land, but people and land weddecl through a 
lystical bond. Often these ayllus had joined themselves into 
nail states, each ruled by a curaca whose authority was heredi- 
iry. Rather frequently, these small states had formed them- 
dves into confederacies or compound states, and these, on the 
enivian coast, had become intricately organized kingdoms of 
le feudal type. All of these facts antedated the Inca’s hege- 
lony. Because each state added to the Inca Empire already had 
s own social structure, ranging from the simple single ayllu 
p to the large feudal kingdom, the Incas found ready for their 
se excellent materials with which to strengthen the social fab- 
c of a growing empire. Their genius in such matters as these 
'as great, principally because of their strong tendency toward 
Limerical regularity. The earlier social groupings were irregu- 
:r, inharmonious as to size, and diverse as to functions. The 
icas took them over and reduced them all to suitable places 
i a symmetrical administrative pyramid. 

We can project the Incas’ administrative system thus: Ten 
Duseholds under an official, designated from above, from 
nong their own number; fifty households, under an official 
milarly designated; one hundred households, under a curaca f 
ho was one of the nobility; and so on up to five hundred 
Duseholds, one thousand and ten thousand households. Then, 
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forty thousand households, whose officials were called Tucui- 
ricuc-cuna, or "They who see all.” Above these officials were 
the Apa-cunas, four in number, each in charge of one of the 
four quarters of the empire, and above these four was the Inca. 
The officers of the two highest ranks were of Inca blood. Each 
official chose the one immediately below him in rank, subject 
only to the overriding authority of the Inca. And below the 
Apa-cuna level, no horizontal interrelation of officials existed; 
absolute authority flowed down from level to level. 

When a state, small or large, became incorporated into the 
empire, its ruler was made a part of the hierarchy, but each rank 
of officials was firmly riveted to those above and below it, and 
the current of authority flowed ever downwards from the source 
of all earthly power — ^the Inca — with no contact between offi- 
cials of equal rank. 

To this point, the reader’s impression will be that of an ex- 
tremely mechanical organi2ation and a movement of sheer 
authority. Whence was derived, in such an absolutist system, 
the continuity of policy, cumulative through centuries, and the 
benevolence universally diffused.^ The answer lies in the de- 
liberate building of tradition, through conscious education, 
among a predestined noble or royal caste, a course which was 
systematically pursued by the first Incas and those who came 
after. Those of royal blood were not few but many. The Inca 
was polygamous — ^his concubines were hundreds and there were 
thirteen generations of Incas. 

The aristocracy and the administrative class were many more 
than merely those individuals of royal blood. Pachacutec, the 
great Inca, found the Incas by blood insufficient in number for 
the work of the state. He extended the Inca privileges to all 
inhabitants of the empire who spoke the Quechua language. 
The headmen of each tribe or state brought within the empire 
were made Inca noblemen and they or their sons were brought to 
Cuzco for periods of training. When these local leaders proved 
to be competent their authority was made hereditary. 

The Incas of royal blood, together with the nobility, filled 
all the administrative posts down through that of the curaca or 
governor of one hundred households; and the royal blood and 
the nobility monopolized all educational opportunity. The first 
historical Inca, Sinchi Roca, founded at Cuzco the Yachahuasi, 
intended to become the national university, and the ninth Inca^ 
Fa^acutec, greatly expanded it Here lived the amautas, or 
philosophers, and the haravec-cuna^ or poets. They were es- 
teemed by the Incas and by all the people. Many disciples lived 
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with them, chiefly of the blood royal. The philosophers and 
poets concentrated in their hands the wisdom and the intellec- 
tual amenities of life under the Inca regime. 

In this school, the Incas and the provincial nobility were 
taught together, and each Inca monarch in turn received there 
his immersion into the traditions, ideals and skills, and the 
policies which became complicated without being fundamentally 
altered through the three centuries. The * 'course’* of the school 
lasted four years, of which one year was devoted to teaching 
the use of the quipu, or knot record. Initiation and public ex- 
amination followed graduation from the school, at sixteen 
years. "This examination (and initiation)," William H. Pres- 
cott relates, "was conducted by some of the oldest and most 
illustrious Incas. The candidates were required to show their 
prowess in the athletic exercises of the warrior; in wrestling and 
boxing, in running such long courses as fully tried their agility 
and strength, in severe fasts of several days’ duration, and in 
mimic combats, which, although the weapons were blunted, 
were always accompanied with wounds, and sometimes with 
death. During this trial, which lasted thirty days, the royal 
neophyte fared not better than his comrades, sleeping on the 
bare ground, going unshod, and wearing a mean attire," Ac- 
cording to Garcilaso, the candidates were beaten with sticks 
and forced to stand unflinching while an instructor whirled a 
club around their bodies so that it almost touched their faces. 
A single cry or the slightest sign of flinching branded the candi- 
date as a coward. 

The first impression, then, of iron authority moving in a 
one-way track through a mechanized, arithmetical administra- 
tive system, must be superseded in part. Within the nobility, 
education was democratic and intensive. The administrative 
cast of the whole empire was brought within this education, on 
an equality at least formal, and probably genuine, with the 
highest Inca heirs. The teachers were the empire’s wisest and 
noblest men. The details learned were made to flow from a 
glamorous and mighty mythopoeic source; the epoch of learn- 
ing was the crisis of adolescence; and the climax of learning 
was the endurance of ordeals. The future monarch’s develop- 
ment unfolded within the learning group. Add the two further 
facts, that the administrative group was made up of those men 
or families who had established their leadership previously 
among the myriad little societies brought into the empire, and 
that administrative authority during the first centuries of the 
empire did not descend by primogeniture but was attained 
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through proved individual merit, then can be understood why 
the Inca autocracy was benevolent and efhcient, too, and why 
within an unlimited absolutism, public policy yet remained un- 
deviating through the generations and was kept experimental 
and pragmatic. There were Inca sovereigns of manifest personal 
greatness and others who were self-indulgent and wavering 
men, but there were none who deviated from the public policies. 

All should work) none should work too much or too long) 
none should suffer want; this was the Inca view. The wealth of 
the Inca Empire was land and labor. The basic unit, social and 
economic, was the ayilu (tribe). No land of an ayllu could be 
alienated, and each of its household heads was vested with a 
right to land. This had been the Pre-Inca system. Under Inca 
law% one part of the ayllu’s land was devoted to the Sun (the 
stare religion) , one to the Inca, and one to the local community. 
All the ^roniclers agree that the portion reserved for the local 
community was ample to maintain its people in comfort. When 
population increased, the problem w^as met by grants to the 
communit}" from the Inca’s land, by subsidy from the imperial 
storehouses, and by redistributions of populations from over- 
populated to under-populated lands. These colonizing enter- 
prises were managed with humaneness and skill in the Inca 
Empire. 

^me chroniclers erroneously believed that the State decreed 
who, among the people, should marry whom. The uselessness 
of such a policy and the absence of evidence of religious sanc- 
tion for it make it highly improbable, and I conclude that in 
general young people chose their own mates, or their parents 
chose them. Divorce laws for "primary” marriages were severe; 
therefore, the logical and benign Incas maintained as an institu- 
tion what we would call the trial marriage. 

The penal code of the Incas was sparse but stern; its enforce- 
ment was immutable even though it might reach to one of royal 
Inca blood. However, equity entered into it, as in judging for 
theft: Did the thief steal wantonly, or because he did not have 
that minimum of goods which every citizen was entitled to.^ In . 
the latter case, the judgment reached to the official who had 
allowed the injustice to arise. The Incas' penal code in its de- 
tail was no severer than that of England a hundred years ago, 
and it rarely needed to be invoked. Outside the entire admin- 
istrative hierarchy were the "guardians," also called "informers’* 
by the chroniclers. These w^ere of royal blood and were per* 
sonal representatives of the Inca. They mingled with the people. 
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sought out abuses, examined the workings of policies, and re- 
ported directly to the Inca. 

Two of the Inca institutions the Spanish conquerors adopted 
and turned into evil — the mha and the yanacona. The mita was 
the Inca system of state-required public work, and it was a chief 
concern of the Incas that this work be duly rotated and be not 
too demanding. The Spaniards kept the same name and turned 
the institution into one of homicidal enslavement. The yana- 
cona^ under the Incas, was made up chiefly of skilled workers 
(as those in stonework, weaving, metallurgy, accounting) who 
were exempted from taxes and whose labor was held to be hon- 
orable and not to be exploited. The Spaniards changed the yana- 
cona into a horde of landless Indians driven from place to place 
and used without pay for all kinds of personal services. 

The Inca unit for measuring land was the tupu, sixty paces 
by fifty. A tupu of irrigated farmland was deemed enough for 
a married couple without children. Each boy born brought an 
additional tupu, each girl a half a Znp//. Land distribution was 
in the hands of the officials in charge of ten, fifty or a hundred 
households. A unique feature of the Inca economic system was 
die collection of tribute, or taxes in kind, under the control of 
a principle of moderation, and the subsequent flow of most of 
these taxes back to the people. Let us note some of the general 
statutes of the Incas dealing with ‘'tribute. " Garcilaso cites 
them, from a lost work by Father Bias Valera. 

1. No person exempted from tribute could ever be called upon 
for any contribution (to the Inca or the Sun) of merchandise or 
of work. The exempted classes were: Persons of the blood royal 
and the nobility; army officers and soldiers while on active duty; 
all males under 25 and over 50 years (but youths and elderly men 
were expected to help their kinsmen at their tasks); all women; 
all sick persons and all incapable persons (but the deaf and dumb 
were given work suited to them ) ; and all priests of the Sun. 

2. Tribute was to consist solely of labor, time and skill as a 
workman, artisan or soldier. Ail men were equal in this respect, 
he being held to be rich who had children to aid him in making up 
bis appointed tribute, and he who had none being considered to 
be poor. 

3. Every craftsman who labored in the service of the Inca, or 
of his curaca (superior), must be provided with all the raw mate- 
rials, and his employment in this way must not exceed two or three 
months in the year. 

^ 4. A craftsman was to be supplied with food, clothes and medi- 
:ine at need while he was working, and if his wife and children 
were aiding him, they also were to be supplied. Thus the tribute- 
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payer received state compensation for his work. In such^ work, 
not time, but a special stint of accomplishment was required of 
the tribute-payer, so that if he had help from his family, he could 
finish the task the sooner, and could not be called upon again 
that year. 

5. The surplus of the tribute, after the royal wants had been 
satisfied, was placed on deposit and drawn upon for the good of 
the people as required. 

6. In special cases tribute was paid in the form of work upon 
the roads, upon the temples, palaces, aqueducts, bridges, store- 
houses or other public w^orks. Or the tribute-payers might serve 
as post-runners or litter-bearers or miners. 

Father Valera’s record on the subject of collecting the tribute 
throws illumination on the Incas’ administrative system: ‘’At a 
certain time the collectors and accountants assembled in the 
chief village of each province, with the qu'ipu-camoyac’Cuna 
(knot- record keepers) and by means of the quipus and also little 
pebbles, the accounts and reckonings were cast up in the pres- 
ence of the officer in charge. They saw, by the knots, the amount 
of labor the Indians had performed, the crafts they had worked 
at, the roads they had travelled over by order of their superiors, 
etc. All this was deducted from the tribute that was due. Then 
they showed the collectors and the governor each thing by itself 
that was stored in the royal depots, such as the provisions, pep- 
per, clothes, shoes, arms, and all other things that the Indians 
gave as tribute, down to the gold, silver, precious stone and 
copper belonging to the King and the Sun, each item being 
recorded separately. They also reported what was in store in 
the depots of each village. The law ordained that the Inca gov- 
. ernor of the province should have a duplicate of the accounts 
in his own custody, to check any error on the part either of the 
collectors or the payers of tribute.’* 

The quipu was the Incas’ sole instrument of counting and 
, also of record. History, laws, vital and other statistics, all were 
in the keeping of the quipu, which fundamentally was an aid 
to memory. Its uses were so various that it can almost be termed 
a form of writing. The typical quipu consists of a long cord 
from which hang a number of major cords, varying in number 
: from one to more than a hundred. The major cords are about a 
foot long, and to them are attached minor cords. J. Eric Thomp- 
^ son says: 

- . - The reckoning was made by means of knots. Each cord was 
: divided into zones, the lowest representing the numbers one to 
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nine; higher up, the second digits, ten to ninety, were recorded by 
knots. Higher again was the space for the third digits, one hundred 
to nine hundred, and if necessary the spaces could be continued 
indehnitely in the decimal system. Each unit of a digit was ex- 
pressed by a knot. Thus, 237 was expressed by two knots at the 
top, a space, three knots, a space, and finally, seven knots. 

Colors appear to have indicated the subject of a calculation. 
Early writers tell u-s that red cords dealt with war, black with 
calendar, carmine with the Inca, gray with provincial matters, and 
so forth. The minor cords apparently must have been used for 
sub-headings. Thus, if a cord gave the population of a province, 
town by town, the minor cords may have given the number of 
children or members of each age-group in the town.^ 

While some quipus were used primarily for numerical rec- 
Drd, others amounted to nothing less than complete books. With 
:hese quipus the Incas found a w^ay to preserve their history, 
heir laws and ceremonies, as well as their business affairs. The 
3nly quipus surviving are those which have been found in 
graves. It is natural to suppose that legal and historical records 
represented the last stages of evolution of the quipu as a ve- 
licle of literary expression; that such quipus were few in num- 
ber; and that, being in the public repositories, they were heavily 
represented among those thousands burned by the Spaniards. 
The Spaniards melted down the exquisite art objects of the 
Incas which were silver and gold in order to transport them 
more easily. They burned the quipu libraries because of the 
supposed heathenisms they recorded. The dualism of the im- 
pulse of Spanish conquest is symbolized in the burning of the 
Dooks; for during the identical years of the burning of the 
X)oks, the great chroniclers were struggling to record, interpret 
ind value the Inca civilization. 

The Incas' system of communication, which bound the em- 
pire into a physical unity, was one of the wonders of that re- 
narkable civilization. The Inca roads, traversed by runners and 
3urdea and litter-bearers, and by the domesticated llama and 
ilpaca, ran from ocean to jungle and from the far south to the 
Far north of the empire. Means points out that, characteristically, 
:he roads ran, whenever possible, in straight lines— for the 
[ncas tended to go straight to their objective. 

On the roads, in posthouses, were stationed the highland 
:ouriers. Running was greatly cultivated among the Incas as 
imong many Indian peoples; we have seen that it was an ele- ' , 
Qfient in the initiation ceremony of the Inca elite. The couriers 

*Fioni Archaeolop of South America by J. Eric Thompson. 193(5. By permission ‘ ^ 

the publishers, Chicago Museum of Natural History. 
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*Froni Archaeology of South America by J. Eric Thompson. 1936* By permission 
>f the publishers, Chicago Museum of Natural History. , ~ ' 
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were trained from y^outh, but as in ail labor 
were rotated and relieved at short interval 
varied in interval from a mile and a half to fi 
to a^icent. ISTon-stop, all-weather, day-and- 
kept up on all the arterial roads, primarily 
and military reports and orders, but also foj 
and perishable tribute to Cuzco, to the ceni 
the Inca himself who might be on a tour of 
panied by thousands of his train. 

Along the roads were also built the tamp. 
travelers. These w^ere commodious; their m 
to 300 feet long and 30 to 50 feet wide; and 
apartments and storerooms in addition. The 
serviced and supplied by the local authoritie 
we learn from Father Bernabe Cobo*s hist( 
wholly at the expense of the Inca, the varioi 
travelers — and there were none but official 
elers/' 

In times of emergency, the running con 
mented through smoke and fire signaling. T 
code, according to Garcilaso, transmitted nc 
^ 2,000 miles distant, to Cuzco in two or t 
less time. 

Basic to the civilization of the Incas, and 
its aspects, was the Inca religion — the ReJ 
These were and still remain huacas, or plac 
which used to be temples with priests and 
these were the Earth Mother and the Moth 
and Stars. The Inca himself represented tb 
more strictly, he was the Sun, for Inca meani 
the symbol, as difficult to explain as the sac 
ligions are difficult, if not impossible to expJ 

Stars in the constellation Lym were guard! 
The Pleiades were guardians over growing \ 
Certain stars were guardians of wild anima 
too, had their guardian stars. Thunder was o 
Milky W'ay was a heavenly rivef whence Thu 

Beyond all other gods — ^within them an' 
was the Uncreated Creator-God, Viracocha, 
tion, lord, instructor of the world,*' 

The Viracocha concept goes back in ancier 
a time beyond memory. The great chroniclers 
Inca came to restore Viracocha to his rightfu 
the Sxm — even above the Inca. But he had ex 
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Zity of the Dead (Tiahuanaco) from which the Roman Incas 
lad derived their Athenian culture, before Cuzco and the Inca 
Empire had ever been heard of. ^ 

Belief in immortality was explicit and even dominant in Inca 
ife, and carried with it a belief in the on-reaching effects of 
iioral actions. When an Inca died, he was led into the world 
)eyond by his dog, who was slain that he might be there to 
ead his master. His palace and all the delicacy and splendor 
hat it contained was sealed. Each Inca created his own estab- 
ishment anew. 

The confessional was a developed institution among the 
ncas, with absolution at the hands of a priest or priestess, and 
vTth penances. 

There were virgins of the Sun as well as priests of the Sun. 
U ten years of age, girls were examined and classified by im- 
jerial officials; those of greatest beauty, physical perfection and 
he graces became “chosen women,” and were educated in con- 
ents near the temples of the Sun. Some returned to their peo- 
>ie; some were given as principal or secondary wives to the 
lobles; some became concubines of the Inca; some, drawn from 
he nobility, remained the “Virgins of the Sun.” But a few 
/ere designated at the beginning for sacrifice. These were con- 
idered the most fortunate ones. Though the chroniclers assert 
hat in the ceremonies of the Sun there were no human sacrifices, 
T that the sacrifices were very rare, archaeology has established 
hat human sacrifices did take place. In the cemetery of the 
acrificed women at the Sun Temple at Pachacamac, Max Uhle 
fter the year 1900 found manjr burials of women and children, 
liey were honored and cherished burials, for with the dead 
/ere laid the objects dear to them in life. 

The Incas were state-builders of a social wisdom and benig- 
lancy greater than that of the Antonines of Rome. They built 
luman good through methods of benign absolutism in their 
)rief time (less than 300 years) — ^yet in the end they were help- 
ess to defend themselves. To an extent that seems to have held 
;ood of no other truly ordered society that has ever existed, 
hey enforced a one-way flow of power and responsibility, and 
hey projected the myth that this flow was from the God him- 
elf, the Sun. They established for everyone security, and for 
veryone a sentiment of deep and willing submission to ah 
uthority that did in truth furnish kindly protection, lifelong 
ecurity, even plenitude. All this in a universe where gold and 
ilver were only elements in an art, where money and interest iti 
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xnone}% aad accumulation, and power, and pj 
cumulation, were non-existent; where the o 
was land, and land was assured to all. Yet w 
queror came with gunpowder and horse and 
iessness unimaginable, and ambitions and moi 
to the Incas and their subjects alike, the Inc 
were blown into dust. 

With the Inca caste there perished the culi 
energy w^hich had been silently sucked away f j 
local ayllu and feudal kingdom alike — that 
within the empire. 

Knowledge and wisdom, glory and power, 
self -activity — ^these, said the first historical h 
the elite alone. For the people, there should 
cority, but no longer a local self-determinati 
the Inca great century, the Indian genius £ 
flower, the glory of it was for the elite alon< 
Rocas* thought did not reach on to foretell I 
hour of the peoples’ and the rulers’ need, the 
the people unmoved to help their benefactors 
that the people would have been impoveri 
usurpation by their rulers of all that makes 
greatness of soul. 

Unintentionally, as it were, the Inca syster 
the sterilization of genius, toward mass med 
deficiency inherent in an absolutism — ^howe^ 
the long view, the very benignancy of the st 
de-socialisiation and particularly its de-persor 
suited ki death for both the society as a whoL 
cate system of societies of which it was com 
would have been conquered in any case even 
armed might, ruthlessness and savage brut; 
man; but it need not have lost its soul in the ] 

Almost there is a suggestion of sleep-walk 
in which the Inca and his counselors and sta 
w^olf when he came. The plain people could 
what was happening because they had had 
and had been methodically excluded from ir 
ship in the empire. Actually the great Conq\ 
palace revolution. 

Historians, even recent ones, have, I thi 
much to the circumstance of a dynastic civil w; 
with the arrival of Pizarro. It seems to me 1 
Mexican analogy in mind. Mexico and Peru t 
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Tipires. Pizarro had no need to use rivalries, had they existed, 
[e needed only to use the godlike absolutism of the kidnapped 
ica. 

But in one respect the Inca civilization may be tried in the 
dance and not found wanting. That is a matter of perennial 
id, as of today, very great significance — the maximum use and 
mservation of land. 

Babylonia and Assyria, Carthage, Greece, Rome and, more 
,‘cently, Spain destroyed their basic resources (soil and water) 
irough policies which exploited the earth under them with- 
it giving the equivalent in return. This also happened in 
irthwestern China; is even now happening in the United 
rates and most of the Western Hemisphere as well as most 
f Africa. 

Second only to the issue of ending war is this world issue of 
iding the havoc being wrought on the world’s food poten- 
il. Later in this book we sh^ witness contemporary Indian 
ibes struggling to meet this world issue in their own regions, 
'nly in the last fifteen years has the awareness, even, that the 
sue exists, dawned in the general mind. 

Saving and making perpetual the food potential of nations 
only subordinately a technological task; predominantly it is a 
jk of social policy and of a re-ordering of the perspectives of 
ten. 

It is this task which the Inca Empire made its central one; all 
olicy and action was focused toward it; success was complete, 
jr the first time in history; and the Inca Empire in this matter 
ill challenges, still prophesies, still shows the way. 

A population possibly denser than that of today in the same 
:ea used the land and its water. None were in want, where 
iday millions are in chronic want. From generation to genera- 
on the soil and water resources became more, not less. Today, 
i ever since the European conquest, the Andean area marches 
'ith most of the rest of the world on its way to the destruction 
f these resources. 

Maximum human use of the land and water, with total con- 
irvation, was the dominant long-range policy of the Incas. This ■ 
i their living, increasing meaning to the world. 
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7he Dominion of the Aztecs 

Different from the Inca civilization were 
those long gone civilizations of Mexico and Guatemala— 
Mayan, Zapotec, Toltec, Aztec. The strength and the weakness 
of the Incas are wholly relevant to our modern issues. The com- 
prehensive achievement of the Incas — ^harmonious reciprocity 
between society and earth, sustained through technologies and 
through administrative practices both subtle and massive — 
speaks to us imperatively. Their comprehensive error, denial of 
liberty and responsibility to the people, has its monition for us 
today. In contrast, the ancient civilizations of Mexico seem to 
us today to rest rapt in magic dream; and in the dream is blood. 

Was it thus in reality.^ The ancient peoples of Mexico lived 
in their own now, not in ours which may seem as remote as 
theirs, and as without sequence, to a future time. What was 
their world-view, and what values to them did it yield? May 
it not be that we, in our imagination and understanding, are 
more time-bound than we know? May it even be that these 
ancient Mexican and Central American civilizations are doing a 
work in this very present of ours? For in their silence and their 
strangeness of light and darkness they attract our modern mind 
with fascination; they baffle and repel us, but their fascination 
is renewed. They invite us to dare to ast aside our inhibitions 
and positive values in the process of trying to understand — ^in- 
hibitions and values salutary and profound in us but which they 
did not have. They invite us to a strenuous effort at empathy— 
at knowing the inwardness of another society which seems so 
utterly different from, even antipathetic toward, our own. So, 
they may give us a deepening awareness of that house of many 
mansions, life in societies. And precisely such a deepening, it 
may be, is now the world’s greatest need. 

What is the dominating first impression, made by the 
archaeological record and the Spanish records alike? It is that 
of peoples of restless, even explosive, energy and of rich, very 
versatile artistic endowment, whose statesmanship was also a 
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>riestcraft, and who yielded themselves both splendidly and 
srribly to the allurements and dominance of magical religions. 
This is the paramount impression, from the beginning of Mayan 
ecorded time, some three centuries before Christ, to the Span- 
ih Conquest and the sweeping ruin the Conquest brought. 

I do not refer here to human sacrifice, a phenomenon of the 
iztec domination which occupied a mere two hundred years 
at of two thousand. The Toltec age lay far behind these. It 
uilt and rebuilt Teotihuacan, that far-flung harmonious city 
f temples. Yet farther back reached the Mayans, lavish builders 
f priestly cities, who were preoccupied through generations 
nth astronomy and with perfecting a marvelously accurate 
ilendar. 

Again, at Monte Alban, above Oaxaca, one finds a whole 
lountain hewed and leveled to be the base of a vast complex 
f religious structures where the Zapotecs were to repose their 
opes. At Cholula, near Puebla, the average man thinks he is 
imbing a mountain to reach the Catholic church at its summit, 
Qt he is climbing a Toltec pyramid built by hands. At La Venta, 
i the State of Vera Cru 2 , religious sculptures weighing up to 
lirty tons, carved out of igneous rock, are found. The nearest 
>urce of the rock is fifty miles away. How were these immense 
locks of stone moved this long distance down rivers and across 
reat stretches of swamp to where they are now.? They were 
lOved by manpower alone; the Mayans had no draft animals 
id did not know the principle of the wheel. 

Do not imagine a priestcraft, dominating kings, who by 
:med might achieved these vast religious works through the 
veat and blood of races of slaves. Through much of the Mayan 
:a, war and the weapons of war hardly existed at all. Among 
le Aztecs slavery existed, but none were born into slavery, 
he slave had his own status and rights; and as a rule tribute, 
hether of manpower or goods, was exacted only with modera- 
on from the su1x)rdinate peoples. No, it was the will of whole 
^ples which built the mighty religious structures and which 
laintained them. 

The power of the religious motivation which swayed these 
[exican peoples is better realized if we hold in mind these 
LCts: For the massive work on the religious structures they had 
ily stone tools, supplemented by copper for the more refined 
acings. They had no beasts of burden. The land, owing to their 
jisbandry, became densely populated. On the plateau, then as 
5W, rainfall was barely enough, always uncertain. Nothing but 
rofound faith in the utility and necessity of their religions of 
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endless efflorescence, along with the emotional satisfactions de- 
rived from their religions, could have given these peoples the 
strong propulsions, derived from the religions, to carry on the 
enormous work of construction and to maintain it willingly 
from age to age. 

The expansion and complications of the religions were both 
continuous and cumulative. Mayan cities were built and then 
abandoned utterly. Whole populations trekked to new regions 
and built their templed cities all over again. There were century- 
long subsidences in Mayan civilization, but the religious con- 
tinuity was never broken. 

The Aztecs’ life was one of efficient, many-sided agriculture; 
of craftsmanship unexcelled in the Western Hemisphere or the 
world; of much democracy in human relationships. Its social 
base was the exogamous clan, and within the clan, leadership 
was achieved and kept through proved individual merit. Clans 
united into tribes, with equal representation on the tribal coun- 
cil; and the council chose the tribal functionaries on the basis 
of demonstrated merit. There existed rank, but not caste, the 
only exception being the quite fluid, shifting slave class. The 
slave controlled his own family and could in turn hold slaves; 
none were born into slavery; murder of a slave brought the death 
penalty to the killer; slaver}^ became a temporary status while a 
man expiated a crime. Often, families of the poor would rotate 
their children, one at a time, into temporary slavery. 

Productive resources were communally held; but there were 
lands whose produce was set aside for the religious organiza- 
tions and other lands whose produce was set aside to pay trib- 
ute. Where one tribe established dominance over another, 
moderate tribute was taken. The bulk of such tribute went to 
the whole of the dominating tribe through its clans. For dis- 
tinguished services, as in war, life-tenure of lands, and some- 
times the right to the labor of subjugated vassals, was bestowed 
on individuals, from time to time. 

There existed no coinage or other currency, but through the 
institution of the market, exchanges went on locally and across 
all Mexico and down as far as Panama; and there was an inter- 
tribal, international guild of merchants whose persons were 
immune even in war, and who penetrated everywhere. 

The institution of the judiciary was fully developed, justice 
was even-handed, and venality or favoritism on the part of 
judges was punished mthlessly. Restitution to the injured in- 
dividual, rather than punishment of the wrongdoer, was a guid- 
ing principle. The more extreme punishments were aimed at 
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antisocial acts, whether secular or supernatural, such as pre- 
venting a fugitive from seeking sanctuary. Drunkenness on the 
part of the young and those of working age was severely pun- 
ched. Violation of the ethics or ceremonial of war-making 
brought the death penalty, and it was applied even-handedly to 
the sons of kings. Violation of the safety of embassies and of 
merchants was a major crime. Faithlessness of a guardian toward 
his ward was a major crime. There was no imprisonment ex- 
cept for those awaiting trial and captives awaiting sacrifice, but 
the making of restitution to a wronged person might entail 
temporary enslavement to him; he, however, was accountable 
for the life of his slave. Thieving brought the death penalty, as 
it did in England two centuries ago. Houses had no bolts or 
fastenings of any kind; and along the roadsides, corn was 
planted for those who might be in need. The judiciary was 
independent of the executive; but on its side, it advised the 
legislative-executive branches on laws and policies. 

The institution of the confessional existed, and it functioned 
in the judicial system. The secrets of the confessional were in- 
violable as in Europe, but the priestly confessor could furnish a 
certificate of the confession of a crime, and this certificate car- 
ried immunity from secular as well as supernatural punishment 
for the crime. Confession could be made but a single time, and 
therefore was reserved until late in life as a rule. This suggests 
that the grimness of Aztec justice was more in the word than 
in the deed. 

There were schools for training in the general business of 
life, called telpuchcalli, or "houses of youth,” maintained by 
the clans, or calpulli, for the children of their members. The 
houses of youth taught citizenship, war, arts and crafts, tradi- 
tion and history, and the religious observances of common men. 

There were special schools, called cdmecacs, for training in 
priestcraft. The calmecacs were connected with the temples of 
various important gods; and in them was taught also the Aztec 
writing system, which was pictorial and hieroglyphic, but which 
included the beginnings of phonetics. The Aztec writing system 
lent itself but rigidly to the expression of the dramatic and 
abstract, and was supplemented by a mnemonic wealth of that 
rhythmic recitative which was the real vehicle of Aztec litera- 
ture. However, the writing system served adequately in the 
courts of law and in most state business, and was accepted for ^ 
pu^oses of legal record and evidence by the Spaniards. There 
existed many thousands of books, often of exquisite, even 
radiant beauty, in parchment. The first Christian Bishop of 
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Mexico gathered them up for a huge bonfire in the plaza of 
Mexico, and over the whole land they were sought out and de- 
stroyed; only a handful have survived until now. 

Life in the cahiecac schools was severe but also romantic. 
The students shared common eating and sleeping quarters with 
their teachers, who were priests of a subordinate status, called 
Tlamacatzons. These priests were super\dsed by an assistant to 
the two supreme priests. Though in one aspect democratic, 
Aztec society in its profoundest aspect was a theocracy, and the 
novices in the calmecac, often devoted by their parents from 
infancy to their careers, were destined to become the interpreters 
of the gods, and mediators. The pantheon of the Aztecs included 
several hundred gods, who in their totality constituted the 
powers of the universe, and who interacted with one another 
within the framework of the Aztec calendar. 

So it was into a wilderness of mythology and a vast complex 
of ritual that the student had to be led; and he learned the 
chants which contained the esoteric lore, and the organization 
of the great dramatic pageants. He joined the ceremonial fasts, 
lit the incense at midnight, and journeyed at night alone and 
nude to a neighboring mountain, carrying incense, a torch, a 
conch-shell trumpet, and a bundle of the aloe spines used in 
ritual self-torture. 

The highest of the priesthood ultimately would be chosen - 
from among those who had passed through the cdmecac; and 
in the choice rank or birth played no part. For the sacred priest- 
hood, merit alone was considered. Although in its latter years, 
as we shall see, Aztec society was moving far away from that 
equality of opportunity which had guided it until near the end, 
the priesthoocl never moved away from these virtues or values. 

, It recruited from the whole of the Aztec peoples; it nurtured 
equally the lowly and the mighty who entered its service, and 
performed its romantic, mystical, and often bloody tasks under 
the open sky, in the view of ail. Sections of the calmecac schools 
were devoted to the training of girls. However, the woman’s 
role in Aztec ceremonialism was a subordinate one, and the girls 
when they reached marriageable age could leave their convents, 

in the Aztec state, land was a clan property, and the clan 
officers saw to its even distribution and beneficial use. That por- 
tion of the clan’s holding which was devoted to the religions 
and to the "king” was worked by the clan members in com- 
mon. Craftsmanship of a very high order, and various, was 
almost universally mffused.^ The market was important socially 
as well as economically, even as it is today in Mexico and Guate- 
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maia; and through the merchants* guilds it brought the wide 
world to the common folk of Tenochtitlan and Texcoco. 

Land shortage in the Valley of Mexico became acute in the 
later cycles, and the Tenochas solved this difEculty by creating 
their own land. They went out into Lake Texcoco and scooped 
mud from its marshy borders. This mud they held in place by 
thin walls made of reeds, and later by trees whose roots bound 
the earth together. Between these artificial islands the water 
flowed in narrow canals. Great sections of the marshlike lake 
were thus transformed into land of extreme fertility. The 
chinamtaSi as these islands were called, exist today, on a greatly 
reduced scale since the lake has been drained. They are larmed 
as of old by Aztecs who speak their own ancient language. Visi- 
tors to Mexico know tnem as the "floating gardens.'* As 
Tenochtitlan grew larger the chinampas served as foundations 
for buildings, and agriculture was pushed farther into the lake. 
Throughout Middle America, the rural dweller had as his com- 
munity center the city with its market place and temples; in 
Tenochtitlan, the farms were practically within the city. 

Warfare rested not very onerously upon the people of Mex- 
ico, since for a hundred years before Cortes a military alliance 
between the three city-states of Tenochtitlan, Texcoco and 
Tlacopan had made them all but irresistible. All men were 
trained for war and were available as warriors, but the some- 
times rather frequent wars lasted in each case only for days or 
weeks. Battles were events of gorgeous pageantry, waged with 
a minimum of bloodshed since the object was to capture the 
foe, not kill him. Indeed, no honor was paid for killing men in 
battle, while their capture was a prerequisite to the civic ad- 
vancement of a warrior. Capture was for sacrifice, and to be 
sacrificed was public service. 

Craftsmanship was not an isolated utility. It passed into 
architecture of stern beauty, and into the dramatic ceremonies 
of mass participation keyed to the universal rhythms of life. 

But or course in the Aztec civilization there were also debit 
items, particularly those that belong to the last century before 
the Conquest and which prepared the way for the Conquest. 

The lea^e of the three Nahuan city-states, mentioned before 
— ^Tenochtitlan, Texcoco and Tlacopan — ^was formed about the 
year 1432, after the three states had joined to overthrow the 
Tepanecs who were then dominating Texcoco. By agreement, 
the military leadership of the league was reposed in the Teno- 
cans, newly come into power. The Tenocan king, Itzcoatl, ; 
divided the land of the conquered Tepanecs not among the 
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claas but among individual warriors who had distin^ished 
themselves in the war. He also gave these warriors the right to 
make serfs of the Tepanecs. Tlius was established the begin- 
ning of a caste system and the private ownership of the land. 
And that system grew with the succeeding decades, encroaching 
heavily on the communal lands of the clans. Through these same 
decades, population increased and the land-base deteriorated; 
so that before the Spaniards arrived, masses of the people in the 
Valley of Mexico were in the process of becoming disinherited 
and permanently impoverished. A revolution was in process and 
destruction of the ancient communal and democratic system was 
under way. 

The Tenocan god was Huitzilopochtli, the God of War. The 
Tenocans were by policy predatory. They had fought their way 
to the top, immature newcomers to the ancient civilization which 
they adopted as their owm. Now having power, they did not 
adopt moderation. They went on conquering; and they exacted 
hea\7 tribute, giving nothing back. Mexico needed unification 
and was ready for it; the Aztecs had the chance to accomplish 
it; but their statecraft was inadequate to the task. Finally, the 
immense increase of human sacrifice by the Aztecs created a 
vicious circle; sacrifice-war, war-sacrifice. 

Before the end, human sacrifice to the gods was carried to 
such an extreme that as many as twenty thousand lives were 
offered up on a single occasion. Difilicult as it may be for us at 
the present time to understand such rites, they were not held 
in abhorrence by the sacrificial lambs of ancient Mexico. Human 
sacrifice empow>’ered the gods — of whom there were very many. 
We know of cases where tribal headmen delivered themselves 
willingly, even gloriously, to be sacrificed; where parents de- 
livered over their children. 

Warfare among the peoples of ancient Mexico would strike 
us as strange — also, most certainly, would ours strike them. 
Theirs was exceedingly ceremonial; but ceremony was not the 
whole thing. The main principle was this; Do not kill your 
enemy but capture him, not only for your own glor}' but also 
for his, since he will be sacrificed and thus pass as renewed 
might into the gods who make for fertility upon the earth and 
move the sun and the stars. When there were no wars — often 
there were none over long periods of time — the people in the 
Valley of Mexico inaugurated the institution they called "The 
Battle of the Flowers," the sole purpose of which was to enable 
each of the contending tribes to capture victims for sacrifice. 

It is well to keep in mind that human sacrifice has been 
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amiliar at one time or another to nearly all peoples — in ancient 
hdia; in Greece and Rome; in Africa, especially the West 
loast; in Polynesia, Tahiti and Fiji, and elsewhere. 

Diverse significances and motivations have been discerned in 
hese institutions of sacrifice, the generic one being the renewal 
)f the union between God and Man. Within our Hebraic- 
Ihristian tradition, we have still the symbolism. Our Christian 
aith, in histor}% flows down from the most solemn of all human 
acrifices; and in the central ritual of our Christian faith, bread 
:nd wine are transformed into the body of Christ and are then 
laten by men. Yet Aztec human sacrifice was used by the Span- 
ards to justify every atrocity of Cortes and those who came after 
lim; though one notes that the atrocities were equally extreme 
n those areas where there was no human sacrifice. 

The people gave themselves to the religion as a whole, but 
lot as so many lay preachers. Priesthoods came into being early 
nd were the keepers and developers of the great religious tra- 
itions. Ritualism elaborated itself endlessly, and the priestly 
[fe came to be one of extreme rigors and disciplines. Energies 
f imagination, splendid, sometimes terrible and sometimes, 
semingly to us, hideous, were poured through century after 
hanging century, into great dramas of life and death. These 
ramas, which were not merely artistic but reinforced the mighty 
fforts of upholding the world, called for mass participation. 

"he literature of the Conquest, in particular the writings of 
fiar Sahagun, gives us long accounts of some of these dramas. 

"hey were dramas by the gods, not only for them, and the gods 
onstituted an immense hierarchy. 

One of the dramas was called the '‘New Fire Ceremony/* 

"his was a calendrical ceremony, and it occurred once in every 
fty-two years. The end of the fifty-two year cycle brought the 
eath of one whole order of the universe and the birth of a new 
rder; and failing the ceremony, there might never again be 
ew life. The altar fire that had burned unbrokenly for fifty- 
ivo years was put out. For five days the people let their fires 
ie, and destroyed their household goods, and fasted and ^ 
lourned, for they awaited possible extinction. Then at sun- ; ^ 
own of the eve of the new year the priests who represented. . , . 
le whole pantheon of the Aztecs, accompanied by representa- : /I 
ves of all the surrounding cities, started in procession toward ' 
le. summit of Huixachtecatl, the "'Hill of the Star.** They '/r 
cached the temple at its summit at midnight and scanned 
eaven. When a star not certainly identified (one of ,the ' 4 
leiades, or Aldebaron) approached the zenith, expectancy:'/ 
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grew breathless. Would it cross the zenith? That meant life. 
Would it cease to move, or tremble into darkness ? That meant 
the end of the world. Then — 

The star crosses the zenith. Immediately the priests seize a 
Sre-drill, and within the breast of a newly slain human victim 
they kindle the fire. Then from the new fire, runners kindle 
torches, and bear the flame to the temples of e^try city, and 
the people rekindle their home fires from the temple fires. 
Then universal rejoicing takes place; homes are renewed; sacri- 
fices are made through voluntar}' bloodletting as well as 
through the slaying of human victims as sacrifice. Existence is 
sure for another fifty-two years.^ 

Prescott, intellectually the most understanding, emotionally 
the most sensitive of all the later historians, did not escape the 
point of view of his culture and civilization. The thought of 
human sacrifice and, even worse, ceremonial cannibalism, deeply 
pained him, though he recognized that the Aztec human sac- 
rifice had "nothing in it degrading to the victim.” But the 
inwardness of the sense of sacrifice in the Aztec soul has been 
better comprehended, it seems to me, by the modern anthro- 
pologist, Herbert J. Spinden. Dr. Spinden in his chapter in 
American Indian Life re-tells the story of the sacrifice of Tezca- 
tlipoca, and his comments, along with his explanation of thc- 
story as others have told it, seem to me to come close to what 
was the underlying truth of the matter. 

He show’s the "victim” to have been no victim in his own 
esteem, but rather a god- favored hero, moving through elevated 
and ecstatic dramatic emotion to an ultimate transfiguration in 
the service of the world and his race. The extravagances of 
human sacrifice were contained within the far older complex- 
ities of faith and ritual, proliferated across the generations, over 
centuries, which to the Aztec mind, as to the earlier Toltec or 
Mayan mind, were inseparable from the universe itself. Like 
the huge travail of temple building, human sacrifice and self- 
torture and ceremonial bloodletting were not imposed upon 
the basic and never-questioned w^orld-view and life-view, but 
were logically consistent with it; they were functional within 
the universe of time and place. 

Shortly before Columbus discovered America, Nezahualcoytl, 
the great Texcocan king, state-builder, lawgiver, and patron of 
all ^ture, tried to put a stop to the exaggerated display of 
human sacrifice. One of the great Indians and one of the great 

'^Thi N&ihe Races of the Pacific States, edited by Hubert Howe Bancroft. 5 vols. 
1874-75. Doubleday & Company, Inc. 
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saders of recorded times, he was near to those fountainheads 
f the people’s spirit, whose waters became blood-tinctured in 
he Aztec dominion, and near to the loftiest religious conscious- 
ess of mankind. Nezahualcoytl resisted the institution of 
uman sacrifice, but yielded to over-persuasion by the priest- 
ood and countenanced it. Then once again he revolted pro- 
oundly, within his own spirit, against human sacrifice and all 
itual and belief whose pattern it held, and against all magic 
^hich was not directly cosmic. But he knew that symbolism and 
sremonial were essential in even the highest regions of the 
Dirit of his race. He built a new temple, in the established 
yramidal form, and on its summit a tower nine stories high, 
^presenting the nine heavens; and then a tenth story, with a 
)of painted black, gilded with stars on the outside and radiant 
-ith precious metals and stones on the inside. He dedicated this 
impie ’*to the Cause of All Causes, the Unknown God.” Musi- 
l1 instruments were placed on the top of the tower and their 
)und, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck 
/ a mallet, summoned to prayer at regular seasons. No image 
as allowed in this temple, and no blood sacrifice was allowed, 
it only the offering of flowers and scented gums. 

But Nezahualcoytl failed to curb the human sacrifice of the 
ztec people. And the reason for his failure was simply, as 
2 ar as we can make out, that the people would not have it. I 
) not think that even the great Nezahualcoytl opposed human 
crifice solely on ethical or humanitarian grounds, but rather, 
rimarily, for reasons of secular utility. 

This is the way Nezahualcoytl, I believe, would have viewed 
.e Mexico of 1450: Cohesion for mutual aid and defense had 
;ver been achieved among the tribes in and around the Valley 
■ Mexico. Hence, again and again tribes comparatively bar-' 
irous had overrun rich civilizations. Now pressure of popula- 
3n, on natural resources severely diminished, had emerged as a 
instant war-breeding influence. The priesthood, wrapped in 
eir myriad channeled religious romance, were steering the 
jople and the civil leaders toward an increasing, exclusive, , 
agical preoccupation. Into this situation the Tenocans and the^ 
sxcocans, who then dominated the Valley of Mexico and ^ 
lyond, had brought exaggerations of the rituals of human - : 
crifice. Precisely because human sacrifice represented a logical 
Ifilment of the religious view of the whole Valley of Mexico, / ! 
id carried that view to its highest intensity, the Tenocans in a : 
indred years were able to spread this exaggeration of human^^ : 
crifice to all the other tribes. Human sacrifice required the cap^r :: 4 , 
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eaders of recorded times, he was near to those fountainheads 
f the people’s spirit, whose waters became blood-tinctured in 
he Aztec dominion, and near to the loftiest religious conscious- 
less of mankind. Nezahualcoytl resisted the institution of 
tuman sacrifice, but yielded to over-persuasion by the priest- 
tood and countenanced it. Then once again he revolted pro- 
oundly, within his own spirit, against human sacrifice and all 
itual and belief whose pattern it held, and against all magic 
/hich was not directly cosmic. But he knew that symbolism and 
eremonial were essential in even the highest regions of the 
pirit of his race. He built a new temple, in the established 
yramidai form, and on its summit a tower nine stories high, 
^presenting the nine heavens; and then a tenth story, with a 
jof painted black, gilded with stars on the outside and radiant 
dth precious metals and stones on the inside. He dedicated this 
jmple *'to the Cause of All Causes, the Unknown God.” Musi- 
il instruments were placed on the top of the tower and their 
)und, accompanied by the ringing of a sonorous metal struck 
f a mallet, summoned to prayer at regular seasons. No image 
as allowed in this temple, and no blood sacrifice was allowed, 
at only the offering of flowers and scented gums. 

But Nezahualco)^! failed to curb the human sacrifice of the 
, 2 tec people. And the reason for his failure was simply, as 
sar as we can make out, that the people would not have it. I 
3 not think that even the great Nezahualcoytl opposed human 
crifice solely on ethical or humanitarian grounds, but rather, 
rimarily, for reasons of secular utility. 

This is the way Nezahualcoytl, I believe, would have viewed 
le Mexico of 1450: Cohesion for mutual aid and defense had 
sver been achieved among the tribes in and around the Valley 
: Mexico. Hence, again and again tribes comparatively bar- 
irous had overrun rich civilizations. Now pressure of popula- ' 
Dn, on natural resources severely diminished, had emerged as a 
instant war-breeding influence. The priesthood, wrapped in 
ieir myriad channeled religious romance, were steering the 
20 ple and the civil leaders toward an increasing, exclusive, : 
agical preoccupation. Into this situation the Tenocans and the 
excocans, who then dominated the Valley of Mexico and 
?yond, had brought exaggerations of the rituals of human 
crifice. Precisely because human sacrifice represented a logical 
ilfilment of the religious view of the whole Valley of Mexico, ~ 
id carried that view to its highest intensity, the Tenocans in a 
mdred years were able to spread this exaggeration of h uman - 
crifice to all the other tribes. Human sacrifice required the 
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tii'-e of foes: so to ail the other war-making s 
encies and factors, human sacrifice was adde 
calendar called for these sacrifices many time 
were the despair of statesmanship, the final 
could be no peace in. Mexico. Nezahualcoy tFs < 
ation failed. His dominating ally, Tenochtith 
pioud, was not to be reached with influence, 
hualcoytl even extricate his own state from th 
w’ar— sacrifice, sacrifice— war. His domestic laws 
Tenochtitian too, but those laws were silent ot 
and they furnished no restraint on predat 
ISiezahualcoytrs Immediate successor, Nezahua 
Ahuitzotl, the Tenocan chief, in a raid into t! 
which captured 20,000 "‘enemy** soldiers, an- 
hands he and Ahuitzotl tore out the hearts 
leaving the remainder of the 20,000 to the pi 
iated them ail. 

But Nezahuaicoytl’s voice was not the on^ 
been raised against human sacrifice. Dim cen 
great god Quetzalcoatl had enjoined the peo] 
sacrifice. The myth of Quetzalcoatl is the mo, 
the presences of Middle America — diffusive ai 
always benignant. Viewed as history, Quetza 
who existed, “the Toltec king, priest, astronc 
hero extraordinary,** according to Herbert J. 
duced the Mayan calendar and some of its aj 
system of signs and ideographs which fitt< 
equally well. He died on April 5, 1208. 

Myth and symbol from much older time flo^ 
Quetzalcoatl, and subsequent myth-making ch 
eosis. The man Quetzalcoatl, who visited 
brought their calendar to the Toltecs, or the 
coatl^ representing the conquest by the Toltecs < 
civilization, became enveloped in the more anc 
elemental myth and symbolism, and then th< 
form: Quetzalcoatl in a time long gone (the 
sceaded from heaven where he had been the 
He became man, and taught all art, wisdom an 
people. He brought a golden age to nature and 
he incurred the wrath of some greater god, an< 
to flee; and on his way toward the eastern oc€ 
Cholula, where the mountainlike temple, t 
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troyed, later was built in his worship. He went on to the sea, 
nd promising that he would return, embarked in a wizard 
kiif made of serpent skin for the fabled land of Tlapallan. 
Historically, the 'greater god’' who drove Quetzalcoatl from 
le Toltec country was the Chichimec people who overwhelmed 
le Toltecs of Teotihuacan. In their mythology and that of the 
tcolhuas and Aztecs who came after them, Quetzalcoatl lived 
n. He was the patron of learning among the Aztecs, the god 
f the cahnecac (the school) and the arch-patron of magic; the 
.ztec chiefs or kings were installed as his representatives; the 
lost revered priest in Mexico was the priest of Quetzalcoatl at 
holula, who led the most austere of lives. Quetzalcoatl be- 
ime, too, a subordinate god, being the god of a conquered 
eople; and his injunction, delivered at Cholula, against any 
Lcrifice beyond the offering of fruits and flowers, was rejected, 
[e was the god of the solar calendar. His promised return 
light not come to pass at any date, but only at a periodically 
oirring date in the Aztec time-cycle. 

Actually, the Spaniards reached the coast of Mexico in the 
jar of the predicted return of Quetzalcoatl. Montezuma II, the 
ztec king, had been trained as a priest; and his paralysis of 
scision, with its fatal results, was in part at least a palsy result- 
ig from the prophecy. 

Nezahualpilli, Nezahualcoytl’s successor, became father to a 
>n, Ixtlilxochitl. According to the chronicler Fernando de 
Vila, the birth of this son Ixtlilxochitl, was accompanied by 
ifavorable astrological patterns, and the astrologers advised 
le king to destroy his son, because if he lived, he was destined 
I unite with the enemies of his race and to overturn the in- 
itutions and religions of the Aztecs. But Nezahualpilli re- 
ied, 'The time is near when the sons of Quetzalcoatl will re-: 
xn from the east to take possession of the land, and if the 
Imighty has selected my son to co-operate with them in his 
ork, then His will be done.” So Ixtlilxochitl lived, and as the 
excocan king he joined with Cortes in the overthrow of the 
idian civilization. 

So runs the vast religious myth of Quetzalcoatl, reaching 
irough all the civilizations of Middle America and far north 
• the present Pueblos of the Rio Grande in the United States, , 
id reaching from its cosmic level too high for any but sym- ■" 
)iical representation, to clothing the Spanish invader with 
:vinity and fate, and to the obliteration of a great Indian age^ : 
hose most universal symbol and core-belief Quetzalcoatl had 
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been. The cycle was finished; that genius of i 
which had wrought a wondrous two thousand 
American life, at its end prepared all of that 
almost unrecorded extinction. 


CHAPTER 5 

T/^e Spanish Conqnes 

There is alw-ays a gate to i 
Indians entered a certain gate, one which C< 
w'hen he presented to Castille and to Leon a i 
his imagined gate there was to be carved the 1 
'Through me you enter in to endless dole.” 

For those among the great Red Indian c 
entered the gate, the line remains as their obii 
groups and cultures perished to the last Red Ir 
hirty millions of American Indians on our he 
o the strength of the certainty that, having 
hrough the gate and undergone their purgator 
gain. Unless, indeed, doom is predestined for 
vorld ruin builds a vaster entrance into which . 
nany herds and flocks, shall go down an endle 
ess dole; unless we are through as a biological \ 

. possibility) , we might very thoughtfully coni 
he American Indian. 

No perspective one can get on the Conquest 
>ear as anything other than bitterly sad and desf 
t is all the more tragic, from one side, and ig 
>ther, because of this: From the first beginnir 
[uest there were great hearts on both sides; 
citelligences and profound understandings. T1 
v'hose source material is the chief thing we have 
nany others quoted by them, knew that the hori 
[uest (and those were rugged days when it cj 
i^ere not only xmnecessaiy% but wholly imprac 
(T^riters but great governors and great churchrr 
he errors. But the tide of exploitation rolled or 

It is a record of adventure without parallel i 
lals, and probably^ of destruction without rival h 
y* and swdftness. Broad-based, earth-rooted, s 
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imeless and dreamful Indian life was confronted by an enemy 
vith a new life, a new way, one with passion of purpose; one 
[arrow, insatiable, intense and of fabulous hardihood; one 
[riven by motivations which were wholly outside the exqperi- 
nce of Indians — by the lust for gold, not as a metal but as a 
ymbol of power; and by an equal passion for proselytizing. 

The Spanish were the conquerors. They were men of a feudal 
ge not yet ended; an age in the throes of transition entering 
ito the Age of Discovery, along with the burgeoning of 
'.urope’s second great imperial order. They were, individually, 
dventurers who for the most part financed their own expedi- 
ons, selling stocks and shares and signing bonds for as much 
5 they could get in advance; men who staked everything on 
le throw. At the same time they were emissaries of the Crown 
ad the Church. Cesare Borgia planned a new Roman Empire 
1 Italy. Cortes planned to take over an established empire in 
le New World. 

They knew with great exactness what they wanted. What they 
wanted was plain and simple and they wanted it ruthlessly. In 
le cases of Mexico and Peru they knew they could win only 
irough desperate measures, their own lives, individually, 
irown into the pot. Something of the pain they caused they 
so endured. 

Their natural abilities, as also their luck, varied widely and 
)me of them were obvious incompetents, while at least one of 
lem was a man of many-sided genius; their sophistication 
Lnged from that of the unlettered and criminal type like Pizarro 
perhaps the boldest adventurer of them all) to that of the 
orldly-wise, subtle, meditative Cortes, who, like Caesar, was 
iperlatively a man of action, too. But no one of them deviated 
om the broad pattern; all had those qualities which under the 
rcumstances made for their short-term success — overpowering 
St for gold, religious fanaticism, hardness toward self and 
ward others, including heroic discipline; and with rare excep- 
5 ns, through the duration of their crises, faithfulness to com- 
des; above all encore de Vaudace, ton jours de Vaudace, 
Confronting men of this type of motivation, how did the 
idians appear in the light of the Conquest events.? 

They were peoples of diflPused and nonaggressive purpose, 
id of a life ceremonially lived; of hospitality as a law of per- 
nal and social life; unused to money economy and to the traits 
at money economy brings to birth; peoples whose nonproselyt- 
Ing religions of nature-mysticism were also religions of cere- 
onially regulated conduct; who were not orientated toward 
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war as Europe waged war; to whom horses, iron, and gunpowder 
were unknown. In the West Indies (except for the Caribs) , they 
were people of somewhat indolent, dreamful peace. In Peru, 
they were peoples living under a benevolent theocratic absolut- 
ism whose immediate roots struck into a decentralized agrarian 
base and whose mild art of war had become an imperial 
pageantry. 

But as one reads and rereads the Conquest records and sadly 
broods over them, it becomes apparent that such factors are not 
enough to explain the historical results. Nor do the Spaniards’ 
gunpowder, steel, armor, horses and man-killing dogs explain 
them. 

The Indians in the fatal £rst decades of the white man in 
America were conquered because they could not conceive what 
it was that the white man was after, and what manner of man 
he was. The white man’s concentrated, obsessive ruling passions, 
with their abolition of ail limitation and all scruple, were un- 
known to the Indians and inconceivable by them. This remains 
a fact even today, after four hundred and fifty years of the 
Indians’ contact with our devouring race; it was a more absolute 
fact at the beginning. The blend of single-tracked predatory 
energy accompanied by audacious, conscienceless guile, which 
these ruling passions — the passions for gold and for proselytiz- 
ing— produced in the white man, took the Indians off guard. 
On the Indian’s side of the Indian-white equation in those first 
years, the dislocation and shock were as profound as life itself 
allows. The situation was as if a mysterious stranger, announcing 
iumself with words of love, welcomed with delight as a guest, 

. embraced as a friend, given the run of the house and taken into 
the family’s bosom, had suddenly revealed himself as no man 
at all but a devouring werewolf. 

The record begins with Columbus. He found the natives of 
Espanola (Haiti, Santo Domingo) to be gentle beings, souls of 
hospitality, curious and merry, truthful and faithful, walking in 
beauty and possessors of a spiritual religion. All of this he put 
in his own writing. Yet, with no seeming awareness of incon- 
gruity, he seized these natives to be sold as slaves in Europe. 
. Soon thereafter he established the encomienda in the New 
World. This was a grant of land with accompanying unpaid, 
. forced^ Indian labor for life. Queen Isabella ostensibly disal- 
lowed the Indian chattel slave trade; but it continued and in- 
creased, and with her approval. Cortes as a young man was a 
slave raider; indeed, Mexico was discovered through the voyage 
:<>{ a slave-hunting part)% after which Cort^ enters the picture. 
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But in the West Indies it was not decimation that befell the 
Indians — the peoples whom Columbus had found to be gentle, 
merry and walking in beauty — it was annihilation. Since the 
supply was supposed to be unlimited in the beginning, these 
chattel slaves were worked to death. So terrible was their life 
that they were driven to mass suicide, to mass infanticide, to 
mass abstinence from sexual life in order that children should 
tiot be born into horror. Lethal epidemics followed upon the 
will to die. The murders and desolations exceeded those of the 
most pitiless t}^rants of earlier history; nor have they been sur- 
passed since. 

On his second voyage, Columbus spent several months in sub- 
duing the island he called Espahola, which we now call Haiti. 
He imposed tribute on individuals (from fourteen years up) , on 
families, on communities, on districts, that would have been 
terrible to any people. But to these Indians of the West Indies, 
unaccustomed to work beyond the needs for their “gentle, 
merry” way of life, the burden was intolerable. They retired to 
the mountains, hoping that their enemies, with no Indians to 
feed them, would perish from hunger. But in this state of siege 
it was, of course, the Indians who suffered most. Not only could 
the Spaniards bring supplies into the island in their white- 
winged ships, but they could import other Indians by force. 
Matives from the Bahamas and other “useless” islands, as offi- 
:ially denominated, were kidnapped for Espahola where they 
died off faster than the original inhabitants. There have been 
aone of the original native stock, nor any of these importees, 
in Haiti for over 300 years. According to Peschel, the ethnolo- 
gist and historian, the population of Espahola in 1492 was less 
;han 300,000 and more than 200,000. In 1508 the number of 
latives was 60,000; in 1510, 46,000; in 1512, 20,000; in 1514, 
14,000. In 1548 it was doubtful if 500 natives of pure stock 
remained, and in 1570 only two villages of the Indians were 
left. A similar fate befell all the islands. 

The Bahama Indians were sold for four pesos apiece. The 
Indians of the various islands who resisted were hanged or 
turned, and those who escaped were hunted down with man- 
dlling dogs. In the sixteenth century the depopulation of the 
^est Indies Indians was over. Mexico had been conquered, be- 
ginning in 1519. 

The night which engulfed the Caribbean Indians was to 
lave no dawn. Yet within the very pit of that night, the flame 
)f Las Casas started to burn — Bartolome de Las Casas, the first 
Christian priest to receive consecration in the New World, and 
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the greatest of reformers in behalf of Indians. For the Qrib- 
bean Indians, Las Casas’ torch served only to illumine the hor- 
ror in which they gasped toward death, but for the Indians as a 
race it was not a torch lit in vain. Las Casas bore the torch high 
until he died at ninetj^-two years. It passed to many other hands, 
and passes now to other hands. 

If looked on as adventure only, the deeds of Cortes are su- 
preme. All other true adventure stories grow a little pale when 
matched against this one, and no iictioned adventure has been 
so daringly imagined. The Spanish Conquest record in the 
Antilles is a structureless depravity; in Peru, it is a desperate 
piracy rushing too quickly to triumph. Cortes had aristocracy and 
intellect. He moved complexly to his ends. He destroyed cruelly 
and almost immeasurably, but thereafter, he constructed,#too. 
Surely it is true that the level of life went far down as a result 
of Cortes’ success, that a golden house of beauty was ravaged 
and many sources of the spirit were killed. But the Toltec great 
age was long since done when Cortes came; the Mayan great 
age was centuries ended; and there were seeds of death in the 
less noble Aztec order. Spain, or Europe (since Las Casas could 
not prevail) would have worked ruin on Mexican life even if 
Cortes had never been born. So the drama he wrought — the 
tragedy he wrought — can be viewed without too much pain; 
and just as drama and tragedy, it is resplendent. 

Cortes with his armada reached land at w^hat is now Vera 
Cruz, in 1519. He had disembarked on the Yucatan coast, but 
had met hostile Indians. At the island of San Juan de Ulua the 
natives had welcomed him, and there the indispensable Marina, 
a female slave, had been given to him. Bernal Diaz tells of her 
origin, which in subsequent years he was able to verify. Her 
father, a rich and powerful chief in the province of Coatza- 
cuaico, bordering the Aztec Empire, had died in her infancy. 
Her mother had remarried and had borne a son. In order that 
the son might claim Marina’s inheritance, the mother had 
feigned that the daughter was dead, but in fact she had de- 
, livered her to an itinerant merchant, and he had sold her as a 
\slave. Marina was perfectly at home in the Aztec language, and 
she was witty, wise, kind, and beautiful. She became Cortes’ 
interpreter, his informant and adviser, and his mistress; she was 
at his side in all the adventures to come. 

' At the future Vera Cruz, the Aztecs gave every help and 
hospitality; and the chief, or governor, agreed to send couriers 
to the Aztec emperor, Montezuma, at tlie Capitol, This chief, 
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Teuhtlile, construed literally the words of Cortes' address, that 
'’the Spaniards were troubled with a disease of the heart, for 
which gold was a specific remedy/’ He could not look beyond 
and know^ that the enslaving of the w^hole race of Anahuac 
w^ouid nor be enough to cure this disease of the heart in the 
white man. 

Teuhtlile’s couriers bore gifts to Montezuma, and the mes- 
sage that Cortes desired to visit the Capitol and to present the 
friendly greeting of a mighty king from across the eastern sea. 
Montezuma committed the first of an uninterrupted series of 
blunders so uniform that they had the look of destiny. He sent 
a hundred runners, led by tw^o of his noblemen. These bore 
enormous treasure, w^rought into myriad objects of fantastic 
beauty, and the message from Montezuma: He could not, would 
not, receive the Spaniards; he begged them to return forthwith 
across the sea. 

In Mexico, as later in Peru, the Spanish conquerors melted 
the silver and gold art treasures into ingots for convenience of 
transportation; and while the commentator Bernal Diaz roughly 
catalogs the objects w^hich were presented by the Aztec am- 
bassadors, he concentrates on their cash value simply as pre- 
cious metal, estimating the gold as distinct from the silver at 
$170,000. These first acquired treasures were not melted into 
ingots, but were sent by Cortes to Spain to prove tliat his ex- 
pedition was going to be a collector’s, as well as a money-making 
success. 

In 1520 Albrecht Durer viewed the treasures and thus de- 
scribed them in his diar}\- ”Aiso I saw things which were brought 
to the King from the New^ Golden Land: a sun entirely of gold, 
a whole fathom broad; likewise, a moon, entirely of silver, just 
as big; likewise sundry curiosities from their weapons, armor, 
and missiles; very odd clothing, bedding, and all sorts of strange 
articles for human use, all of which is fairer to see than marvels. 

“These things are all so precious that they were valued at a 
hundred thousand gulden worth. But I have never seen in all 
my days what so rejoiced my heart, as these things. For I saw 
among them amazing artistic objects, and I marvelled over the 
subtle ingenuity of the men in these distant lands. Indeed, I 
cannot say enough about the things which were there before 
me.”^ 

We must try to account for Montezuma’s actions at this point 

^Albrecht Dbrei as quoted in Medieval American Art, 2 voU. Copyright 1945 
by Pal Keleman. The Macmillan Company, Publishers. 
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and on to their tragic end. Montezuma at this date was pas 
middle age. He had displayed military and administrative en 
ergy; then he had begun to change. He had moved into priest!] 
occupations and imaginings, brooding upon omens and proph 
ecies; and in the same years, he had immensely enlarged th< 
pomp and luxuriousness of his court, and had laid heavier anc 
heavier demands for tribute on the vassal states. 

The myth of Quetzalcoatl magnetized the soul of Montezuma 
Sometime far gone, perhaps in the Toltec age, the all-wise, alL 
benign Quetzalcoatl had said his farewells and departed ovei 
the eastern sea, promising to return and to heal and illuminate 
the people once more. In the latter years of Montezuma, foj 
whatever reason, the feeling seems to have prevailed that the 
period for the return of Quetzalcoatl was near at hand. Some- 
thing approaching collective hallucination appears to have beer 
diffused in the Valley of Mexico. Strangely, its emotional tone 
was fear, not hope — strangely, because the return of Quetzal- 
coatl, according to the myth, was to have been the beginning 
of an age of happiness. 

Then the bearded white man came, and with him four-legged 
giants with human bodies on their backs. Runners brought the 
news of this arrival to Montezuma, along with drawings of 
the ships, the horses and the iron-clad men. Palsy of decision 
ensued, affecting not only Montezuma but his councilors. 

Practical facts reinforced the deficit of will. Montezuma knew 
that the Tlascalan tribe, an , embittered enemy never subdued 
by the Aztec confederation, occupied a zone through which the 
Spaniards would march if they insisted on continuing their 
enterprise. He knew that none of the tributary tribes nor city- 
states entertained love for Tenochtitlan, his dominating city. 
He knew, as Cortes mounted from the seacoast, that the season 
, was harvest time, when the Aztec groups customarily did not 
wage war. 

Whatever the cause, Montezuma and the clan leaders of 
Tenochtitlan faltered in decision again and again, and through 
. faltering, lost all. When later, far too late, confronting hosts 
of Indian allies of Cortes, the great Guatemozin, successor to 
the dead Montezuma, brought adequate decision and energy 
to bear, the Aztecs were already doomed. Far less of decision 
and energy would have destroyed the Spaniards in the aitical 
: first months. It really appears &at prophecy, working itself out 
; through the soul of a king, did overturn Mexico. 

The first Indian city entered by Cortes in his march toward 
the capitol was Cempoalla, near the Gulf coast, with probably 
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thirty thousand inhabitants, a member of the Totonac nation. 
The Spaniards were received as friends. Its headman, or cacique^ 
gave to Cort^ an account of the divided condition of the A2tee 
Empire. The Totonacs were prepared to revolt, but they dared 
not. 

The Spaniards journeyed on to the city of Chiahuit2la, thir- 
teen miles distant on the coast; four hundred tamaneSy or car- 
riers, were furnished them by Cempoalla. At Chiahmtztla, the 
Spaniards encountered five Aztec tribute collectors, men richly 
clad and haughty, who moved with bunches of flowers in their 
hands and were followed by attendants with fans, who brushed 
away the flies. These tribute collectors chided the Totonac chiefs 
for rendering assistance to Cortes, and demanded as punishment 
twenty young men and women for sacrifices. Then Cortes spoke 
violently and insisted that the Totonacs throw the tribute col- 
lectors into prison; and the Totonacs, with divided mind, com- 
plied. 

Then, in the night, Cortes procured the escape of two of the 
collectors, had them brought to his own quarters, voiced regret 
at the action of the Totonacs, and promised the release of their 
companions as well. 

The Totonacs, angered by the escape of the two collectors, 
proposed to sacrifice their three companions. Cortes manifested 
horror and insisted that the collectors be transferred to his fleet. 
This was done. Then he sent all of the five on their way to 
Montezuma. Thus, for the Totonacs, the die was cast; Cortes 
had successfully betrayed them. They had no choice except to 
go forward with Cortes. 

Why did not the Indians counter guile with guile, lies with 
lies, and the planned monstrousness (which we shah soon be- 
hold) with planned monstrousness The answer rests in the 
fact that men and groups cannot swiftly recondition themselves 
in fundamental attitudes and reactions. It rests in part on the 
hypnotizing wonder awakened by the unpredictable behavior of 
the Spaniards, and by their armament and horses, amid the 
powerful suggestive efirect of the prophecies now seemingly 
being fulfilled. But in addition, no Mexican Indian could have 
foreknown what it was that would ensue after the Spaniards 
had become their masters. 

The Spaniards climbed to the plateau of Mexico and there, as 
Montezuma had dreaded, they encountered the Tlascalan nation. 
After some bitter and inconclusive fighting (had the TIascalans 
kept it up, they would have worn down and exterminated the 
Spaniards), Cortes, the master diplomat, persuaded the TIas- 
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calan nation to join him for the overthrow of the Aztecs. What 
Montezuma had feared had taken place; Cortes was now the 
leader of a major civil war in Mexico. 

The Spaniards marched on to Cholula and were welcomed 
there; the Cholula nation had invited them to come. Cortes 
wrote that Cholula contained twenty thousand buildings within 
its wails. Now we come to the first deed of startling monstrous- 
ness on the part of Cortes. 

To the great square of Cholula he invited the headmen of the 
Choiulan nation. 

They came and brought, not armed warriors, but tamanes and 
numerous retainers, totaling several thousand. Cortes' armored 
men with their cannons, crossbows, arquebuses, horses, were 
posted invisibly around the square. The signal for the onset was 
to be the firing of an arquebus; and by secret prearrangement, 
the Tlascanan army was to assault Cholula at the instant when 
Cortes started the massacre. The arquebus was fired; what had 
been so carefully planned followed. Amid the thousands of 
dead, the Spaniards looted the city. 

None but the Spaniards themselves have told the Cholula 
tale. Their chroniclers assert that Marina had gained informa- 
tion that a plot to exterminate the Spaniards was being carried 
forward, under Montezuma’s instruction, and they assert that 
some of the Cholula headmen confessed it before they were 
massacred. Many times thereafter the Spaniards were to sanc- 
tion monstrous deeds by alleging that plots were being hatched 
against them. Thus they sanctioned the mock trial and murder 
of the last Inca emperor, the murder of the last Aztec emperor, 
and the massacre in Tenochtitlan. In the particular case of 
Cholula, Cortes’ real motive probably was strategical and politi- 
cal. Through a sudden and frightful deed, he sought to paralyze 
the Aztec will. 

The Spaniards entered Tenochtitlan, the Aztec capital, the 
Mexico City of today. Montezuma received them as the am- 
bassadors of a great monarch overseas. He housed and enter- 
tained them royally, and gave them the freedom of the city. 
Then Cortes forcibly abducted Montezuma, and applied to his 
royal prisoner-host that Spanish epithet, ‘"dog,” which in the 
Laws of Burgos in 1512 the Spaniards had been forbidden to 
use toward Indians. The psychological torture which followed 
, was a coldly ruthless, calculating, cumulative murder of a per- 
sonality. 

At Vera Cruz, where Cortes had left a garrison, two Spaniards 
were slain, treacherously, by the Aztec headman, Quauhpopoca, 
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the governor of a neighboring province. The abducted Monte- 
zuma was ordered by Cortes to command the presence of Quauh- 
popoca at Tenochtitlan. Monte2uma obeyed, and Quauhpopoca 
arrived, borne on a litter and accompanied by his son and by 
fifteen of his headmen. Quauhpopoca did not evade or apolo- 
gize; yes, he had ordered the two Spaniards killed. Cortes con- 
demned the whole party to be burned alive in the area in front 
of the palace where Montezuma was confined. While the stakes 
were being driven by Cortes men, and the faggots piled, Cortes 
entered the room where Montezuma was imprisoned and man- 
acled the Aztec king by the ankles. Quauhpopoca and his son 
and his fifteen headmen were burned. 

Montezuma’s physical end came w^hen his usefulness to 
Cortes had been e^diausted. He was struck on the head by a 
stone hurled by an outraged Aztec. Reports vary as to whether 
he died of this wound or whether the Spaniards, having used 
him up, murdered him. It is immaterial; Cortes had already 
murdered him in spiritual torture. 

Six months after entering Mexico City, Cortes departed with 
a portion of his forces, to negotiate with, and then to fight and 
defeat, Panfilo de Narv^aes, who had reached Vera Cruz from 
Cuba to insist upon a share in the Mexican adventure. As head 
of his forces left in Mexico City, Cortes appointed Pedro de 
A^lvarado, a man of conquistadoriai capabilities and a personal 
friend, a cavalier of high family, gallant and chivalrous. 

A few days after Cortes* departure, the time for the yearly 
festival of Huitzilopochtli, the war god of the Aztecs, was at 
hand. Most of the Aztec nobles, as well as the priests, engaged 
in this yearly festival of dance, song, and sacrifice, and its place 
was the court of the great temple of Huitzilopochtli, adjacent 
:o the princely quarters which had been assigned to the Span- 
iards and where the abducted Montezuma was then confined. 
As a part of that temple had been taken over for Christian 
worship, the Aztecs requested Alvarado to permit them to use 
their temple, and he assented. 

They gathered — ^nearly all of the highest nobility — on the 
jacred day, all clothed in their ceremonial garments and with a 
wealth of gold adornments and symbolic implements of silver 
md gold. They were unarmed, of course. The engrossing cere- 
monies began, and then, at a prearranged signal, Alvarado and 
lis men rushed upon the throng, and hewed it down. Those 
who tried to escape were impaled on long pikes by Spaniards 
stationed at the exits of the court. Every man of the Aztec throng 
was slain, Alvarado’s stated reason for this deed was that he 
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believed that the nobles, though unarmed, had secreted theii 
weapons at some place nearby. 

When Cortes returned, he found the Aztec temper com- 
pletely changed, and his forces in Mexico City ringed by a wal] 
of siege, the public market closed, and starvation in the offing 
for the Spaniards. The murderous slaughter was the immediate 
cause of this change, and Cortes chided Alvarado for indiscre- 
tion. But it was upon the imprisoned and helpless Montezuma 
that he poured his wrath and his insults. 

The Spaniards evacuated Mexico City when the assaults ol 
the enraged Aztecs became unendurable. They retreated at nighi 
along the causeway of Tlacopan. The Aztecs had begun tc 
learn something of European warfare, and they cut the cause- 
way, then attadced the Spaniards from boats. The retreating 
forces of Spaniards and Tlascalan allies numbered seven thou- 
sand. Accounts differ as to the losses of the Spaniards and theij 
Indian allies; the probable number was four to five hundrec 
Spaniards killed or missing, and three to four thousand of theij 
Indian allies. Many Spaniards were drowned through the weighi 
of the gold which they had tied about their bodies. Much arma- 
ment was lost. This wa.s the battle of the Noche Trhte, re- 
membered by the Aztec peoples and told in many of their chron- 
icles. 

Cortes with his surviving forces took refuge with the Tlasca- 
Ians and awaited reinforcements from Cuba. Then was com- 
menced the final assault on Tenochtitlan. By this time, the 
Aztec Empire or confederation had dissolved; numerical superi- 
ority in the civil war had shifted to Cortes’ side. With forces 
now overwhelming in manpower as well as in equipment, he 
isolated Tenochtitlan from its food supplies. On the shoulders 
of Indians he transported the parts of ships which had beec 
assembled more than twenty miles away. The final act against 
besieged Tenochtitlan was a land and naval operation. The 
Aztecs went down fighting with a stern bravery that held nc 
hope. A prolonged massacre followed the collapse of the Aztec 
resistance. 

Montezuma, the weak or spellbound, whose torture and 
whose dissolution of soul furnished the symbol and prophecy 
of that which the Spaniards were to do to the whole race of 
Indians in Mexico and Peru, had been succeeded by Guatemozin. 
Guatemozin, too late, had summoned and organized and led the 
resistance of the Aztecs, He surrendered to Cortes when all was 
lost. Cortes had promised him, if he surrendered, honor and 
protection. 
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Promptly, Cortes put Guatemo2in to the torture in an efifort to 
orce him to reveal where gold might be hidden. The Cacique 
f Tacuba was tortured alongside Guatemozin, and confessed 
is anguish through groans. Guatemozin, from out his own 
Drture, rebuked him saying, ’’and do you think, then, that I am 
n joying my bath ?” 

Then Cortes marched into Honduras. He took along with him 
fuatemozin and the Cacique of Tacuba. Cort6s became sus- 
icious, or pretended to be, that in some indefinite, unspecified, 
nd in fact impossible way, Guatemozin was 'plotting” against 
im. He ordered Guatemozin, the Cacique of Tacuba, and the 
obles accompanying them, to be hanged. "I knew what it was,” 
lid Guatemozin when the noose was placed on his neck, ”to 
ust to your false promises, O Malinche (Cortes) ; I knew that 
3 u had destined me to this fate, since I did not fall by my own 
and when you entered my city of Tenochtitlan. Why do you 
ay me thus unjustly; your God will demand of you to know.” 
he Cacique of Tacuba declared that he desired no better lot 
lan to die by the side of his lord. 

Cortes killed Guatemozin because he feared him. He had the 
ower to kill him. He need not have "framed” him and killed 
im ignominiously. The facts speak for themselves when we 
tempt to appraise the one man among the Spanish conquerors 
ho had the loftiest mind and the greatest genius. 

Cortes immediately instituted the encomienda in what there- 
‘ter was to be called New Spain. He himself took land and 
;rfs on the scale of a kingdom. He established the encomienda 
i defiance of the Spanish Crown, and continued it in face of a 
ern, even impassioned order from the Crown to abolish the, 
istitution. And the Crown surrendered, as it was to do in Peru . 
vtnty years later; surrendered, and then became the leading 
artner in that enslavement which it had condemned, and which 
persevered in condemning through the generations, until the 
panish rule of the New World was no more. 

The next example comes from the tremendous story of the 
ionquest of Peru, ten years later, by the brothers Pizarro. 
erdmand de Soto (later to lead his own expedition into what 
now the United States) was there, too. And so were, accord- 
ig to the best authorities, exactly 177 soldiers and officers^, 
)ot and horse, come to challenge a nation numbering, to use 
median figure, fifteen million. Prescott, citing the chroniclers 
►video and Naharro, says that everywhere they were received 
ith hospitality all along the route. 
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At any stage of their advance toward Caxamaka, where the 
Inca with his court was then staying, Francisco Pizarro with his 
handful of men could have been annihilated through a mere 
gesture of the Inca’s hand. Instead, they were given royal hos- 
pitality all along the way. They arrived at Caxamaka, and the 
Inc^ ceremoniously welcomed them. The Inca was urged in 
flowery language to be a most honored guest for a day and a 
night in the spacious quarters which he had assigned to Pizarro’s 
part)^ The Inca accepted. He came with a numerous army, but 
halted the army at some distance away. With the heads of his 
government and altogether wdth some thousands of his retinue, 
all unarmed, he entered the great square. 

But the Inca’s host, Pizarro, was not awaiting the Inca in 
the great square. He was hidden with his men and their cannon, 
arquebuses, lances, and horses, in the rooms surrounding the 
square. Only the Friar de Valverde came forth to welcome the 
imperial guest; and the Friar, in a long and aggressive rig- 
marole, through his interpreter, went on to demand that the 
Inca be baptized a Christian then and there, and yield his land 
and people to the Pope and the King of Spain. 

Atahuallpa, the Inca, at first bewildered by the Friar’s 
gaucherie and by his talk of the trinity of three Gods and then 
a fourth God who was all of them, after a while became 
afiFronted and said: 'The God who is my God still lives in His 
heaven, and looks down on His children,” and he pointed to 
the sun, and flung aside a breviary which the Friar had thmst 
into his hands. 

Then the Friar rushed to where Pizarro, the host of the Inca, 
waited concealed, and shouted, "We are wasting our breath 
talking to this dog, full of pride as he is.” Pizarro waved a white 
scarf in the air, the appointed signal; the cannon was detonated, 
and the armored Spaniards on horseback charged upon the 
weaponless throng. Wild confusion ensued; the exit from the 
square was blocked with the dead; the Spaniards shot, stabbed, 
slashed, and trampled; and the massacre went on for several 
hours. Atahuallpa himself, as planned in advance by Pizarro, 
was taken alive, to serve as a hostage, to instruct the delivery 
of a huge quantity of gold (fifteen million dollars’ worth, ac- 
cording to Prescott; five millions dollars' worth, according to 
'more recent computers) as a ransom, and then, having delivered 
the ransom, not to be freed, but to be murdered — garrotted — 
by Pizarro after a mock trial. 



CHAPTER 6 


Spanish Rule and Las Casas 

We pass into hundreds of years of almos 
voiceless agony for the millions of Indian peoples under Spanisl 
rule. Splendors there were, but they could not be sustained 
Only the furore can make good those purposes which Las Casas 
Vasco de Quiroga, the Jesuits in Paraguay and other enlight 
CilSd laid down with imagination and the greatest prac 

tialii:}’. 

Yet, there is another possible view. There were great idea; 
put forth, great efforts made. And altliough these failed in theii 
own age, they are valid for ours. An ideal, dynamic and out- 
lasting, a praaical philosophy, moved in those extraordinarj 
men whose achievement in their own time seemed to be writter 
on water. The policies for which they strove — and in times and 
olaces made eff^tual — entered into the great traditions of Euro- 
lean culture, into the apologia of Christianity, into the basic 
fndian law of the United States, and, even more especially, into 
the burgeoning new and fresh approach toward the Indian 
masses by the southern republics. Their program as it developed 
between three and four hundred years ago contained much of 
the program of today and tomorrow for the thirty odd millions 
of surviving Indians. 

There have been three great records of ethnic guardianship — 
the Roman, the British and the Spanish. I think the Spanish is 
the saddest of the three. Yet, it is the one w'here ideals, if we 
follow' the record, reached their highest levels. For nearly four 
centuries now' the ideals have been unfulfilled; the century and a 

?[uarter of the republics leave them yet unrealized. The record, 
or all its sadness, is not one of tragedy. Nothing so tremendous, 
as a living thing, could be called tragic, but it was portentous. 

With the discovery of the new hemisphere, a new epoch came 
into being. Within the next four hundred years, Europe was to 
control the world, not only its own civilized world in the Euro- 
pean sense— European economy, economic exploitation and eco- 
nomic forms; European evangelism, religious, cultural, political 
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(displacing or subjugating native Europeans along the way) — 
but the European system was to dominate, first 5ie Americas, 
then all of Africa, ail of Australia and Oceania, and most of 
southern Asia. 

From Columbus on, colonization and with it exploitation of 
savages — since everyone not a European was a savage — con- 
tinued. In this revolutionary process Spain for two centuries was 
the leader. In Puerto Rico and Cuba, in the Philippines and 
Guam, Spanish authority controlled until 1898. From Pata- 
gonia to the Rio Grande, and even northward throughout our 
own great Southwest, the effects of the gargantuan Spanish co- 
lonial enterprise crowd the thresholds of the present and the 
future. 

In deeply etched relief, the Spanish record exhibits the dual- 
ism and ambivalence which have beset the colonizing and de- 
pendenq^-ruling enterprises of the several European nations 
and of the United States; they beset them today. At the one 
extreme, uninhibited exploitation, ravenous and unconcealed, 
annihilating the labor supply in exchange for quick returns. 
At the other extreme, ethical and humanitarian judgment and 
purpose, battling and laboring through lifetimes, renewed 
through centuries. Within the first extreme, struggle (within 
the Spanish Crown itself) betw^een the short-range interest 
which was willing to consume whole populations in order to 
win quick gold, and the long-range interest which for perma- 
nent revenue took the well-being of subject peoples into ac- 
count Within the second extreme, there w’^as the drive toward 
root-and-branch reforms and greatly imagined humanitarian 
programs, warring against the entire system of exploitation, 
/secmar and ecclesiastical, and efforts at reform (idealistically 
motivated) which sought to work within the exploitative sys- 
tem. 

Antinomies like these, and similar conflicts within the an- 
tinomies, can be found in the records of nearly every colonizing 
power of modern times. They project, as it were, upon the hun- 
dreds of millions in the dependencies the conflicts between 
ideologies, value judgments and ultimate tendencies which rend 
- the brain and heart of the modern Western world. In no record 
are they more greatly emphasized than in the Spanish record in 
the Americas. 

The total result was the failure of exploitative and humani- 
tarian statesmanship alike; the depopulation and the social 
.degradation of the native masses; the retardation and distortion 
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lent of those of the conquering blood within 
e secession of the colonies, followed by a re- 
of oppression by the resident white minority 
ng natives; and the internal decay of Spain, 
modern nations over ethnic dependencies, the 
Lly has had his role. With Spain, his practical 
Drtance equaled that of the secular conquerors, 
te were functions one of the other; through 
s Spanish Crown was head of the Church in all 
matters. The Spanish Conquest has been terrned 
r.'' Secular and ecclesiastical ambitions clashed 
at times. The conflicts of motives within the 
and the secular clergy duplicated the conflicts 
n. In the first century of the Conquest, one and 
eligious orders, and sometimes all of them to- 
ld worked for the ideal policy; they helped, in 
the theoretical, formal policy of Spain. There- 
ole, zeal and intellectual purpose faded; yet in 
fornia and Paraguay it did not fade. As it came 
ch became one of the largest of the property 

Spanish Conquest motive and continuing co- 
as predominant. The secular conquerors were 
s; even the many-sided Cortes was a fanatic, 
lat the assault against native religion was more 
Tiore sustained than in any other epoch of co- 
? save only in the Plains Indian area of the 
ecause the Indian societies were saturated with 
>y religion, the killing of the native social soul 
n in any other colonial record, ancient or mod- 
>ssible exception of the subsequent one in the 
The systematic destruction of Inca quipus, of 
id of Mayan records, was but the manifest part 
which reached to the intangibles of institution 

effect was the obliviousness of the Spaniards 
i-nature relationship which, if they had but 
came upon in exquisite balance almost every- 
blasted to fragments this man-nature relation- 
iclusive ecological complex within which the 
a productive and reciprocating part. The age- 
tutions, which took account of the indirect con- 
ngs done and things omitted within the web of 
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life, were deliberately destroyed. Spain made no eflfort to de- 
"4?elop a de novo science of the conservation of the resources of 
nature; the result impoverishes the present and clouds the fate 
of the regions where she ruled; the impoverishing result is 
mounting with each decade. This aspect of the Spanish record 
was but the forerunner of the disruption of the man-nature 
relationship which was to come in many parts of the earth. 

Spain’s method of rule was authoritarian and hierarchical. 
Its administrative ideal was rigidity. All authority flowed im- 
mediately from the Crown; the Crown presumed that it was 
operating by immediate rule all governmental processes in the 
vast New World. Furthermore, its agents in posts of power 
(State and Church alike) must all be Spaniards of Spain. Even 
the Creoles, Spaniards of pure blood born in the New World, 
were excluded from power; Mestizos, or mixed-bloods, and In- 
dians, were shut out from all except subordinate local func- 
tions. Communication between Spain and the far-flung New 
World was slow and irregular. Within an administrative or- 
ganization of this kind — centralized, authoritarian, and con- 
ducted through agents who moved from place to place — abso- 
lute authority became an illusion of authority, and did not know 
it was illusion. The Crown, where all formal power resided, 
came to represent retardation, inhibition, and ineffectual coun- 
sels of avoidance and of perfection. The gulf between policy 
as verbalized and policy as executed became wider as genera- 
tions passed. ’1 obey, but I do not execute,” became a universal 
by-word in the Spanish colonies. 

Historians of the Spanish colonial record dwell frequently 
on the inadequacy of the Crown’s administrative means to its 
stated ends, especially in the field of the protection of Indians. 
They were grotesquely inadequate, quantitatively, especially in 
the first century or Spanish rule. For example, in the decade of 
1530, when ravening abuses were being practiced against the 
Indian masses of New Spain (Mexico), the Crown depended 
on a single ambulatory commission, traveling as a body, to 
hear and to rectify Indian complaints in a region four times as 
large as Spain. But fundamentally it was the qualitative inade- 
quacy that frustrated the Crown’s will, the fact of absolute 
authority remotely stationed, of rigidity as a standard, and of 
the refusal, sustained till the end, to admit into policy-making 
or into responsible administration the permanent inhabitants of 
fee New World, white, mixed-blood and pure Indian alike. 

This particular aspect of Spanish rule in the Americas is 
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essed for the reason that the Spanish Crown accented, and 
shed to an extreme, a legislative and administrative concept 
lich later was to be applied by modern imperial colonialism 
a whole. With some shifts of emphasis and a few interpola- 
►ns, the record and consequences of the Spanish Crown’s co- 
nialism can be transposed to British India, to Indonesia and 
ench Indo-China, even to the rule by the United States over 
e central Pacific islands today. 

Close to the end of its rule of the New World — within fifty 
ars of the end — the Spanish Crown did reorganize its ad- 
inistrative machinery, but the change was only one of 
echanism. Mechanism was rendered more efficient; principle 
id spirit remained unaltered. Spain never passed from a one- 
ay to a two-way fiow. 

Thus it befell that when the Creoles and Mestizos broke their 
rovinces free from Spain, they had not in three centuries ac- 
lired any legislative or administrative experience. The condi- 
on however went far deeper, Spain’s colonial method as here 
laracterized — authoritarian, remotely centralized, rigid, and 
on-indigenous — in its decisive effects had squarely prohibited 
le development of such social integrations within the New 
7orld as would have made successful governments possible 
fter independence was won. Chasmic contrast between ideal 
nd abstractly stated intent, on the one side, and actual conduct 
nd events, on the other, had been projected to the very core 
f the nascent public mind of Latin- America. A hundred years 
f building on sand w^as the inheritance of the new govern- 
ments, newly freed from Spain. 

Through tribute to the Crown, the Crown became a partner 
if the holders of enco^mendas and repartmienlos; and as debt- 
lavery of Indians gradually superseded the labor-draft, the; 
Irown by virtue of tribute remained a partner to the farming, 
aining and manufacturing groups 'whose peons the Indians 
vere. Concurrently, the Crown strove to mitigate the extrem- 
ties of Indian oppression. It tried to protect, and often did 
protect, the landholdings and the local communal institutions 
)f hundreds of Indian groups. The protection of Indians was a 
function solely of the distant Crown. With independence, the 
Function perished, and only now is the function being re-created 
in most of the southern republics. The Creoles of the freed 
provinces, by legislation and by direct violence, rushed the In- 
dians’ lands and trampled what remained of their institutions; 
Independence brought deepened darkness, more hopeless home- 
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lessness, to most of the Indians. Yet the ideal aspects of the 
enterprise of Spain remained deep in Latin- American memory, 
and were intellectually resisted no longer, since Spain as the 
tyrannous ruler was no more. 

It was the Spain of the Spanish Inquisition which ruled the 
New World. The antinomies, the dualistic ambivalence of 
Spanish policy and conduct, had their seat within the personality 
of the Crown itself. Under such conditions, and when Spain 
was at war with the Protestant world of Europe, one would have 
anticipated that exposure of the terrible things actually being 
done, and criticism of lethal policies, would have been sternly 
suppressed. The very opposite proved to be the case. 

How did it come about that Bartolome de Las Casas, a mem- 
ber of the Dominican order which had founded the Inquisition, 
was permitted not merely to go where he would in the tracking 
down of horrors against Indians, and to lobby at the Court in 
the Indians’ behalf, but to preach and to write into books his 
gigantic and detailed descriptions and denunciations of the evils 
being wrought on the subject peoples by soldiers, clerics, en- 
comenderos, governors, all of whom were direct instruments 
of the Crown itself? Las Casas, the most famous, was only one 
of many, and he had successors through the centuries of Span- 
ish colonialism. 

The answer is a significant one. Within the very decades of 
the Conquest — commencing, indeed, within a few years after 
the discovery — a philosophy, metaphysic and ideal, of Spanish 
Indian policy had been set forth by the popes, executed by the 
monarchs themselves, and elaborated by the great Spanish 
humanist Francisco de Victoria, the friend of Erasmus. Twenty- 
two years after the conquest of Mexico, this metaphysic and 
ideal had been written into the Laws of the Indies. Factually 
Speaking, the philosophy and ideal — later, the law — did not 
control events except in times and places which were not rep- 
-fesentative; but the controlling inte^ided policies, the legally 
. incorporated policies of the Crown, were based on a philosophy 
and ideal made explicit many hundreds of times and never, in 
theory, repudiated. 

Las Casas and his co-workers and successors stood upon these 
principles, which the Popes had declared to be the principles of 
Christendom, and the Crown had declared to be the principles 
of Spain. They campaigned as defenders of Christendom and 
Crown against acts which violated papal and crown 
policies. At one point only were they silent. They did not spell 
v, out the fact that-if.'WMt' ♦■Via ^ - 
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the chief rebel against the Crown’s protective policies. Las. 
Casas did not need directly to accuse the Crown. 

The record in all its fullness, the honest cogitation and de- 
bate, the apparently unlimited freedom of criticism — ail these 
shouted for the v^orld to hear. Ail the great voices and even 
iittle voices w^ere permitted to be heard within absolutist Spain. 
They were permitted because Crown and Church acknowledged 
diat the Indians were free men under God, the equals of Chris- 
nan Spaniards — that is to say potentially; they had to be con- 
i^erted first. The province of the Church was to make them- 
Christians. The province of the Crown Vas to make them 
workers. 

The theor}:' was this: By conversion you saved their immortal 
souls. By training them to work at their daily tasks (under 
?our dispensation) you taught them how to live under the 
European way of life. 

It is no mere hypocrisy, no simple venality, that the record 
reveals over the years. It was Spain herself, not her enemies, 
cvho told for the whole world to hear, down to the last agony, 
:he tragedy of unfulfilled intention. And it was the Friar Bar- 
:olome de Las Casas, as no other man, who understood the great, 
rejected opportunity which Spain had passed by. He, for all 
ime, is the master voice, the fountainhead, of the American 
’ndian cause. More than any other interpreter, through the 
^resent, he understood the Indian wfithin a frame of reference 
/alid for the whole Race of Man. But he was, too, a man of 
practical affairs. He labored concretely for the Indians through 
lis ninety-second year. He told Spain’s record as none can ever 
ell it again. 

Las Casas looms in titanic dimensions at the very gateway of 
he effort toward liberty and racial understanding in North and 
>outh America. His philosophy is one of those fixed stars which 
nust guide the hopes and thoughts of striving mankind across 
)ur own time and times far beyond ours. 

Las Casas was born in Seville in 1474. In his young man- 
lood he was a slave owner of some of the earliest Indian slaves. 
Te .became the first Roman Catholic priest consecrated in the 
\Tew World. 

Still subsequently, he took to himself, in Cuba, an encomiefida 
—a body of land seized from the Indians, w,ith the natives 
'orcibiy attached to it as serfs. Then, in 1514, through the im- 
nediate stimulus of certain Dominican monks, he experienced. 

L profound spiritual upheaval — a/ 'second birth.” Seif, .man and 
Sod became apprehended in a new, utterly compelling vision. 
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The vision on its social side was that of freedom without any 
bound, but freedom under God, for all the inhabitants of the 
New World, 

Perhaps no man ever has attempted a more exhaustive appli- 
cation of the principle of freedom of conscience to the realities 
of an unfree world than Las Casas. This, because freedom of 
conscience to Las Casas was no mere precept of tolerance and 
avoidance, but was the self-willed striving of the whole man 
toward inner freedom and tov/ard a society made free; and" 
that striving was a striving tov/ard the free will and the mystic 
love of God. 

From the depths of the Spanish Inquisition, and from within 
the court of the authoritarian Spanish Crown, the voice of Las 
Casas rose, proclaiming a different and opposite world. The 
scourge of Las Casas was plied, lashing out at the wrongs being 
done by State, Church and private adventurers upon the natives 
of the Caribbean, of Mexico, Middle America and Peru. Ail 
Europe heard the voice and watched the scourge; and the Span- 
ish Indian record became a horror in the mind of Europe. Yet 
never did the Inquisition or the absolutist Crown move to sup- 
press the voice. Generations passed, and Las Casas spoke on. 

He was a polemical pamphleteer, one of the most brilliant 
w'ho ever wrote. He was a lobbyist of great persuasiveness. 
When past his sixty-fifth year, he framed the Spanish Indian 
code which was to become part of the New Laws of the Indies, 
promulgated by Charles V in 1542. He rejected the coveted 
Bishopric of Cuzco, in Peru, but accepted the Bishopric of sor- 
rowfiil Chiapas, in Mexico. There the Spanish colonial popu- 
lation resisted him en masse. And when he denied the sacra- 
ments to Spaniards who persisted in murdering, mutilating, 
enslaving Indians, his own clergy deserted him. He went far off 
to an unsubdued warlike tribe in Guatemala and in two years 
brought it to Christianity through reason and love alone; and 
departed leaving the tribe free. 

Las Casas, when Bishop of Chiapas, was nearly seventy years 
old. At that time, he elaborated his philosophical position in an 
800-page Latin document which historians, preoccupied with 
Las Casas' enormous enterprise and adventure, long ignored. 
Indeed, this massive work did but elaborate that which had 
come to Las Casas whole and finally in the crisis of his conver- 
sion. His argument, flowing from his vision, rejected that domi- 
nant scholasticism which bears the great name of Saint Thomas 
of Aquinas, and went back to Saint Augustine. 

Man, said Las Casas, is a spirit, a spark from the cosmic fire, 
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0 needs to burn toward God. (We of today can change the 
ninology if we need to, and in place of God can speak of the 
iverse, the God unencompassable yet finite Who strives 
hin the Universe, the Web of Life, the Race, the Society, 
the sentiment of the good, the just, the true, that ''cold, 
rhanging gleam” which age transmits to age.) God, said Las 
:as, burns toward man, and that union is the *’far-ofif divine 
nt” in the terms of which ”the whole creation moves.” But 
re is no union except in perfect freedom, never, except when 

will and love in the free soul are travailing to bring the 
ole man, body and soul, and the whole society, in freedom, 
he mystical, cosmic altar. 

fhus rejecting scholasticism, as he would have rejected philo- 
hicai positivism today. Las Casas proclaimed that the first 
[ last reality and law of human life, and therefore the sa- 
me dynamic mainspring of society, w^as impassioned spiritual 
ardness. Such inwardness was the gift of creation to all men, 
held, and its realization was the master-instinct, the master- 
y, the one eternal social task which included ail tasks, 
fhis was the City of God, Las Casas said; and the good, the 
:essful human society could be nothing less nor other than 
free, co-operative commonwealth — the commonwealth 
ich systematically relied upon, and made itself the minister 
that impassioned inwardness whose first and last law was 
sdom. Such would be the practical society, Las Casas affirmed, 

1 nothing else could be practical for the genius of human 

JCTien, in his middle manhood, the conversion and vision 
le to Las Casas, he had witnessed the ravin which the Span- 

1 unloosed upon the gentle natives of the Caribbean islands. 

2 swift depopulation of the West Indies had been almost 
ipleted when Las Casas, through his own inward crisis, was 
pelled into his vast endeavors. But all of the continental 
ss of North and South America was virgin still. He urged on 

Spanish Crown a course of action which, had it been 
pted, would have insured a different historj^ for the Western 
misphere and for Spain. 

las Casas urged that the Crown forbid the entr}^ to the con- 
mtai American mass of any secular adventurer, of any mer-. 
ary or soldier, of any missionary seeking to proselytize 
ough over-persuasion or force. Give entry, he said, to none 
e ecclesiastical agents of the Crown, but let these be rigor- 
ly chosen. Let only those priests go who can demonstrate that 
y are moved by love and that they believe in freedom. Thus, 
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urged Las Casas, all the millions of America would be brought 
through love to God; and thus Spain would grow great in spirit, 
and as an earthly state, would prosper and become impregnable. 

Such was the utopia of Las Casas. Events after he had gone 
from this earth were to demonstrate that it was a wholly prac- 
ticable utopia. But Crown and Church alike were engrossed in 
European dynastic intrigue, and the Crown was embarked on 
costly European wars. The flow of gold from America to Spain 
was already a dominating motive in Spanish poliq^ and soon 
was to grow into an all-consuming madness, with the conquest 
of Mexico and Peru. The entire spirit and momentum of Spain, 
hierarchical, exploitative and absolutist, was set against Las 
Casas’ vision of freedom and its life-releasing power. 

For nearly seventy years Las Casas fought on. The City of 
God was not allowed to be. So he fought, and not alone, foi 
crumbs of protection for the desperate Indians. There were 
great spirits in Spain and in America who joined with Las 
Casas in building mat tradition of noble, sad, defeated endeavor 
through which he is chiefly remembered. Las Casas died; and 
then, after fiifty years, beginning in 1609, the Jesuit order, in a 
vast and remote region of South America, undertook to make a 
reality Las Casas’ utopian dream. The Crown gave its consent, 
for there was no gold in Paraguay; and for a century and a half 
the Crowm and Spain tolerated the most exhaustively wrought- 
out utopia the world has yet seen. 

On the river La Plata, and back across pampa and rain-forest 
to the Andes, the numerous Indian tribes were unsubdued, but 
they knew the white man; his slave-raids had plagued and 
sometimes decimated them. Few, and unarmed, but marvelously 
equipped with numerous musical instruments and great chant- 
ing voices, the Jesuits came. They were not Spaniards alone, 
but Jesuits from many lands. Fear was not in them, and ascetic 
discipline to a productive purpose had imbued them with an 
exhaxistless spontaneity of joy and resourcefulness, as such dis- 
cipline, self-imposed toward purpose, can do. They were not 
whipped into haste by the thought of the brevity of life or by 
opportunism. They had equipped themselves with every tech- 
nology of seventeenth-century Europe. 

A number of books have told how one by one their congte- 
gaciones increased. At maximum expansion probably one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand Indians, with fewer than one hundred 
white men to assist them, were realizing a fusion of work, play, 
worship and art, and of personal and communal advantage, just 
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as Las Casas had foretold. What all of the documents dwell on 
is the winging, blossoming joyousness of the life of these com- 
munes, and their many-sided, abundant economic productive- 
ness w’ithin an abbreviated work-week borne upon music and 
ceremony. The Crowm received its full tribute, and was content. 
The communes were virile enough; they manufactured their 
maskers, cannon and gunpowder; and their militia beat Portu- 
gal back from the utopian boundaries for a hundred years. 

The historians account for the downfall of the Jesuit utopia, 
commencing in 1768, through external events exclusively. 
European political conflicts caused the Jesuits to be expelled 
from Spain and from all Spanish- America; leaderless, the com- 
munes were over-borne by Portugal, and the Indians dispersed 
to the wilderness. The city-states went back to the earth; the 
golden age was done. The historians are accurate; but they 
miss a point, and that point is at the center. 

Las Casas, and those who followed in his path, perceived 
profoundly the individual. His depth and burningness of per- 
ception of the individual, like that of Saint Augustine, his 
theological master, were such as to make the perceptions of 
Rousseau, Thomas Jefferson, John Stuart Mill and Emerson 
appear thin by comparison. ''^JCHience the impelling power of 
Las Casas’ doctrine of liberty. Those who worked in Las Casas’ 
tradition perceived as he perceived. They perceived the indi- 
ddual Indian — potent, sweet, practicable, resourceful, co-op- 
srative and often splendid. But they did not terceive the so- 
:ieties which had formed this Indian personality. They could 
iiot know what none in their age guessed. How could they, 
when even in our time, after centuries, those of us who have 
been educators or administrators — in our own American Indian 
country, in Africa, in Oceania, in Asia — apprehend but timidly 
ind, in the main, negatively, the ineluctable potency of the 
native society. 

The role of leadership in the native societies; the ways that 
leaders are chosen and trained for the two-way flow between 
leaders and people; the educative processes of native societies, 
Dften unformalized, sometimes even secret, which are so in- 
fallible; the ways through which innovation is embraced by the 
societies — these are profound mysteries sdll. 

But Las Casas’ follow^ers substituted fiat leadership for na- 
:ive leadership, fat forms for native forms, fat motivation for 
aative motivation — they substituted, in fact, a fat society for a 
aative society. What they substituted did take into account. 
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and build on, the native propensities, temperaments and so- 
cially inherited genius; but the transposition was comparable to 
the substitution of a hothouse, with ecologically untrained 
gardeners for the age-formed complexities of a forest. That 
which they achieved, wdthin these conditions, could endure 
only if they, the Las Casas disciples, endured. It is precisely the 
almost unapproached greatness of their achievement — the love- 
liness joined v/ith virile power wdthin freedom — which makes 
intense, solemn and immortal their lesson to the world. 

Colonizer, missionary, moralist, idealist, crusader for causes, 
it is to the hurt of all that yon love, to the defeat of your own 
purpose and the ruin of men, if you, plunging toivard your 
aim in terms of individuals, aggregations of individuals, or ex^ 
ternal material results, ignora/itly or impatiently by-pass the 
society. 


CHAPTER 7 

The Continuing Spanish Record 

The SPANISH record with the Indians is not 
concluded yet. Queen Isabella believed that she loved and 
cherished her Indians. Her last will and testament very mov- 
ingly voices this sentiment. Thus do the sclioolbooks speak; 
and in his Life of Las Casas Sir Arthur Helps, speaking of 
Isabella, exclaims: ''Could the poor Indians but have known 
what a friend to them was dying, one continuous wail would 
have gone up from Espahola to all the Western Hemisphere." 

It was, however, Isabella who confirmed the vicious system 
of reparti miento^-^e encomienda with its accompanying 
forced labor — ^which Columbus set up in the West Indies. 

Ferdinand, after Isabella's death, wrote in 1311, "Our Lord 
is w^ell ser\^ed in the bringing of the Indians from the outlying 
islands to w^here gold is." Because of the scarcity of Indians 
due to the exterminations in Espanola, Ferdinand spurred on 
the slave-taking raids in the Bahamas and in regions farther 
west by suspending "for the present" the payment to the Crown 
of tribute for each Indian seized. But he entered the note that 
he had learned that the slave-taking expeditions were not being 
efficiently conducted; transportation and starvation were killing 
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that "'it is somewhat burdensome to the conscience at 
profitable to the business.’' 

Business considerations and conscience united in d 
Indian chattel slavery. Indians who were not brandet 
slaves paid yearly tribute to the Crown ; chattel slavi 
Other forced-labor arrangements proved more efi 
somewhat less homicidal. The Dominican order threw 
against chattel slavery. In the year 1542, when the 
chattel slaves still ran into the hundreds of thousands, 
v/rote the articles (numbers 26 and 27) for the Ne 
the Indies, abolishing chattel slavery. 

From the ccnquistadores came wails of woe. Th< 
oat that they held their slaves from the Crown. In 
had bought their slaves from the Crowm. Bernal 
chronicler of Cortes, at that time very favorably fixed 
mala, was sent to Spain to lobby against the iniquit 
meats of 1542 — iniquitous to the conquistadores. 

But the Crowm, under advisement, stood firm and 
farther. ”No person, in war or in peace, may take, a 
use, sell or exchange as a slave, any Indian.” This d 
1548 and the prohibition was all-embracing. 

As we have seen, other methods of forced labor w< 
ing chattel slavery^ In the whole of Spain’s New Woi 
as a military or punitive measure, chattel slavery had 
ceased to exist. It did not pay. What has since becoi 
as peonage — comparable to serfdom in the old world 
generally without the ameliorations of true serfdom- 
place. I have used before the terms encomienda an 
77iiento. Let me define them again here — and along ^ 
certain other terms, because they strike at the roots of 
ish- American system. 

An encomienda was a grant to a Spaniard, as a 
the Crown, of a body of land, with the Indians attaci 
grant as serfs. 

A repartimiento was a grant of Indian forced laboi 
to a land user, a mine, a factory, a monastery or i 
w^orks. In Peru, the Quechuan term mita was used ii 
reparthniento : in the Spanish domain north of the Ri< 
the word used w^as la semana. 

An encome^idero was not the owner, but the trusi 
land granted him. After one, two or three generatioc 
comlenda would be escheated to tlie Crown. The Cr 
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administered it directly through corregidores; and reparfimien- 
tos of Indian labor were assigned to the Crown's lana. 

The chattel slave paid no tribute; he was simply a tool, used 
for life by his owner. The Indian forced laborer, on the otiier 
hand, in refarimiento or nntaf paid tribute both to the Crown 
and to the Church. The fundamental quantum was Indian trib- 
ute. Tribute maintained the caste and status of the Europeans 
to whom encomiendas had been awarded. From this tribute, all 
public W'Orks, religious instruction, monastic foundations, insti- 
tutions of learning, hospitals and civil salaries came. To the in- 
dividual Indian, the payment of tribute came to be the core <?f 
his economic life. It was death and taxes and nothing else, 

Charles V was a strong prince, stubborn and obstinate, with 
a dominant sense of what to him seemed right and wrong. But 
the record is filled with his vacillations. He believed that the 
enco7?n€nda and the repartmientOj though wrong in principle, 
xould be controlled and changed into institutions which would 
not be harmful to his Indian subjects. And, at the least, their 
souls had been saved. 

Gold was a matter of necessity to him, as he viewed his em- 
pire — a continual flow of it. His ambitions demanded it. Even 
apart from his economic and strategic conceptions, gold had a 
fetish value in his mind. To him, I think, the question was 
whether the encomtenda and repartimiento brought home the 
best results in terms of gold and labor convertible into gold. 
The priests were there to take care of souls. And a Las Casas, 
after all, even if things were not quite as they should be, should 
mind his own (and very important) business. 

Arguing in general along these lines, Charles entered into 
partnership with the conquistadores (which is to say the many 
Jittk emperors of the New World), became himself, indeed, 
the chief conquistador. He made the enconiiefida and repay ii- 
mmito into his own instruments. 

Meanwhile the stream of ordinances for the protection of his 
Indians poured forth — as they were to continue to pour forth 
for three centuries. These ordinances were not merely statutes. 
They were also arguments, expostulations, pleadings; they re- 
cited the conditions that made them necessary; they begged 
patience. 

The Crown received one-fifth of the gold and silver sei 2 :ed 
from the Incas and Aztecs and later produced from the mines. 

- This royal fifth, according to the estimates of Humboldt, totaled 
one billion pesos, or about two billion dollars, between 1493 
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and 1803. The record of Indian forced labor in quicksilver 
mlnirxg is as revealing as any, and suggests why the Crown's 
benignant intentions failed. Mercury was important in silver 
mining. In l60i, Philip III directed that Indians be congre- 
gated at die quicksilver mines. In 1616-19, Juan de Soiorzano, 
in his capacit}- of vhhadof and governor, examined into the 
effects of mercur}^ mining. He found tliat the life expectanq^ of 
the Indians w^as four years. *The poison penetrated to the very 
marrow, debilitating all the members and causing a constant 
shaking, and the workers usually died within four years.” Solor- 
zano reported fully to the Council of the Indies and to the King; 
but in 1631, Philip IV decreed that the repartimientos at the 
quicksilver mines be continued; and his successor after 1665, 
Charles 11, renewed the decree. 

From Charles V to the Viceroy Mendoza in Mexico, while 
the New Law’s of 1542 w’ere being formuiaced, w^eat an instruc- 
tion: That he should forbid the Indians to pay tribute in kind; 
he should accept tribute only in cash; and since the Indians 
possessed no cash, they would have to work out the tribute in 
the mines. 

In 1574-75, the Viceroy and the Audencia (the court of ad- 
ministration and of judgment in Mexico) found themselves 
meditating. The '’natural viciousness” of the Indians troubled 
them deeply. Work was the cure for the Indians' wickedness; 
and work in the mines was the best cure. This meditation, in 
the form of a lengthy report, w^ent to the Crown. It was superer- 
ogatory since the Indians already were in the mines and would 
stay there. But in 1609 the Crown received a full report on the 
moral gains of the Indians through the mining mitas> It was 
reported by Messia that Indians, sent in mitas to the mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, frequently had to travel a hundred and fifty 
leagues each way. Twice he had watched them start from the 
province of Chutquito. Seven thousand departed; about two 
thousand returned. Five thousand died or were unable to make 
the return journey. Each worker took his family with him, and 
eight or ten llamas, and some alpacas for food. They took mats, 
for they slept on the ground and it was very cold. The journey 
each way required two months, for the animals were slow and 
the little children had to walk. When the 7mta ended (the 
forced-labor assignment lasted six months) often the Indians 
had no pack animals or food for the homeward journey; also, 
they knew that when they reached home they would be seized 
for other forced labor. Sometimes they would be re-impressed 
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at once and sent back to the Potosi mines. Some provinces had 
become so depopulated that they did not have enough Indians 
to meet the quota. In such cases the justkias (procurers of the 
mtias) and the mine owners forced the Indian caciques to hire 
the Indians from other districts at the expense of the caciques. 

The Indians in mka worked tw^elve hours a day, going down 
as much as six hundred feet, working by candle light in stifling 
air. Ascending, they had to carry the metal on their backs; the 
trip out took five hours, and a false step might mean death. 
Reaching the surface, often they v'ould be denounced by the 
overseer for idling, or for bringing up so light a load, and would 
be sent back into the mine. Their w^age was so low that it failed 
even to supply the bare necessities of life. 

Surely, the reader will be moved to exclaim, these conditions 
could not have been representative. The Indians would have 
been annihilated utterly. 

They were annihilated. In the Audencias of Lima and Char- 
cas, for example, the Indians declined from 1,490,000 in 1561 
to 612,000 in 1754. And prior to 1561, the depopulation had 
been enormous. In 1553, Francisco de Victoria, of the Council 
of the Indies, had reported that "the abominations cried to 
heaven.” Men and women, young and old, he reported, were 
being forced to work in the mines without rest; and for food 
they were allowed one pint of maize a day. As the Indian man- 
power died off, the Indian women were put into the mines 
more ruthlessly, working in knee-deep water through the coldest 
season of the year. 

Finally the Crown itself showed distress. In 1581 Philip II 
addressed the Audencia of Guadalajara. One-third of the In- 
dians had been destroyed already, the Crown stated. Those yet 
living were being forced to pay the tributes for the dead. They 
were being bought and sold. They slept in the fields. Mothers 
killed their children rather than let them be taken to the iiiines. 
TThus wrote the Monarch himself to his subordinates. 

’ The problem beckons us out from the New World, and back 
to Spain and Europe. Charles V had resisted the encomknda; 
the reparthniento, the mka; then had yielded to them; then had 
made them his own instruments for tribute. He believed that he 
could curb their ferocities through regulation. But he and his 
successors failed to curb themselves. 

Philip il had warred with the Netherlands. The Moors had 
revolted and the ensuing Civil War in Spain had desolated 
Granada. The Barbary pirates were scourging the coasts. The 
Crown^s treasury, practically non-existent, had been inadequate 
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for the building and maintaining of naval forces sufficient to 
suppress the pirates. The years around 1581 when Philip ad- 
dressed the Audencia of Guadalajara were crucial. That year 
he annexed Portugal, placating the rival claimant with an im- 
mense grant of land. Then he proceeded to build the Armada. 
The Barbary pirates could not be crushed; but England, the 
heretic, must be crushed. 

Whence was the revenue to come.^ In the quest for it, ex- 
treme totalitarian regulation had been imposed on all industry’ 
within Spain. By the end of the centur}^ the countr)" had been 
reduced to a state of Byzantine regulation in which everything 
had to be done under the eye and subject to the interference of a 
vast horde of government officials, all ill-paid, often not paid 
at ail — all, therefore, necessitous and corrupt. 

Such was the condition within Spain. In the New World, 
whose effectual existence in the Crown’s mind was that of a 
feeder of the bankrupt treasury, ” Byzantine regulation,” re-; 
motely controlled, was also the method of governance. With 
deliberation the Crown had shunted into the New World the 
criminal elements of Spain. A death sentence could be com- 
muted to a tw’o-year indenture to the Caribbean islands. The 
dissolute and neurotic among the clerg)’ were got rid of by as- 
signment to Peru or Mexico. 

Like the Crown, the Church had united itself with the £’«- 
comienda and repartimiento; and its demands on Indian labor 
put all moderation aside. As Indian depopulation intensified, the 
secular and ecclesiastical pressures on the residual labor supply 
intensified correspondingly; and always the overriding demand 
for tribute drove the local exploiters on and on. 

These factors and conditions aggregated to a fatality. And 
what seems noteworthy is not that the Crown’s regulative efforts 
in the New World failed, in the main, but that they were per- 
sisted in at all. Rather frequently, historians seek consolation 
in the thought that after all, the mita in Peru and the enco- 
mtenda in New Spain did but continue the pre-Conquest op- 
pressions. The consolation is wholly fictitious with respect to 
Peru. In the case of Mexico, the late years of Aztec rule did 
tend that way. A landowning class took its rise, many Indians 
became share croppers, and the Aztec overlords exacted trib- 
ute without returning equivalent ser^dce to the peoples. But 
light burdens, borne by the individual as a member of a co- 
operative and largely autonomous community (the pre-Conquest 
fact) became, under Spain, burdens which crushed to death, 
borne by staggering individual Indians whose communities had 
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been tossed into fragments and whom alien masters drove with 
the lash and held in chains. 

We have defined the word repartimiento. In the institution’s 
evolution, the w'ord took on an additional meaning; it was used 
to denote the process whereby debt-slavery was substituted, 
gradually, for the earlier methods of labor-forcing. A market 
was needed for all sorts of manufactured goods, produced in 
the New World and also exported by Spain. These, the Indians 
were forced to buy; and often having no use for the goods, and 
always having no cash to pay, the Indians became debtors. The 
operation was a continuous one across the generations. The debts 
being everlasting, the Indians found themselves enmeshed in a 
wage-slavery which held no hope at all. And such was the 
situation when independence came — ^but for the Indians no in- 
dependence, since debt peonage moved on, into and across the 
nineteenth century. 

As debt-slavery became gradually all-embracing, the Crown 
limited the scope of the tepartimiento — the labor-draft. For ex- 
ample, the legal grant of repartimientos was denied to the 
ohrajes, or factories; in its place, debt-slavery chained the In- 
dians to the factories; but in addition, the factories kidnapped 
the Indians outright and imprisoned them. Friederich A. A. 
von Humboldt, who visited these workshops near the end of the 
time of Spanish rule, observed not only a great imperfection of 
technical process, but also the unhealthiness of the situation, and 
the bad treatment to which the workmen were exposed. 

One tries to find something to mitigate this dreadful record 

the record which stamped its melancholy on nine-tenths of 
all the Indians of the hemisphere. Mitigation — a very, very 
little mitigation — is found in die working of three factors. 

; One factor was the increasing labor scarcity, due to Indian 
depopulation. This brought competition for Indian labor, and 
‘ within the seventeenth century it put the mining repartimtentOt 
in Mexico at least, practically to an end. Wsiges in the mines 
crept up; and as the labor was skilled, or semi-skilled, some 
faint tendency to conserve its supply began to operate. Similarly, 
on many an encomienda, where the labor was attached as serfs, 
it became expedient not to drive the Indians to extinction. 

The second factor was the inner resourcefulness of the In- 
3i^. Throu^ some miracle of seif -adjustment, they were able 
to keep their sweetness of spirit. The blealmess externally 
the bleakness in all except spiritual fact, was not quite 
matched by bleakness within the soul. Here, religion : was a 
iaving force; the Indian built himself a new religion, genuinely 
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synthesizing pre-Conquest components with Roman Catholi* 
components. The Indian did this, riot the Church; it was th( 
Indian’s own creative accomplishment; yet the Church di< 
allow it; and in the Church, even though he knew from heaw 
and mounting experience that the Church was one of his mos 
avid exploiters, the Indian rested his hope and found his home 
And the great myth of the soul, the eternal dream which has it 
truth mightier than fact, did hold many, many of the Church 
men in its embrace, along with the Indians. 

The third factor was the continuing effort by the Crowm tc 
make effective the spirit of the Laws of the Indies. Thougl 
bankruptcy mounted and mounted in imperial Spain — ^bank 
ruptq" financial, moral, intellectual and political — still that othe 
part of the Spanish mind, w^hose rg>resentative voice for all tim( 
was Las Casas, strove on. The eftort had its greatest intensit] 
and duration in Mexico; and one of the reasons for this is to b 
sought in the creation, probably by the Viceroy Don Martxc En 
riques, about 1573, of a special Court of Appeals called th< 
Juzgado General de Indios for all cases involving Indians. Ap 
parently no such institution existed in the other parts of th 
Spanish dominion, yet if the Juzgado had been establishe< 
earlier and made universal and consistent throughout Spain’! 
New World, the situation might have been quite different 

This is how the Juzgado operated: The Indians of thre 
Pueblos, who had been required to furnish a repartimiento ti 
the mines at Zacualpan, complained. They said they were pai< 
only one real a day instead of the legal one and a half; that the] 
were forcibly detained at the mine for two weeks; that the Al 
guadl had sold Indians to an hacendado on their way to th 
mines. 

In the trial the charges of the Indians were shown to be sub 
stantially correct. It was learned that the Indians were some 
times forced to work naked in water; that they were brotigb 
to the mines tied together by the neck; that they were some 
times beaten; that the Juez Repartldor had been guilty of sellinj 
them for two and one-half pesos apiece to the Jesuits for worl 
in the sugar mills; and so on. 

The Fiscal^ reviewing the case for the Juzgado Generdt tec 
ommended the suspension of the repartimiento for two yeats 
the punishment of the Alguadl with one hundred lashes, am 
the restitution of the money he had extorted from the Indiami 
No punishment for the Jesuits was recommended. .j 

Tlie Juzgado thereupon ordered the Alcalde (mayor) m 
Malinalco (one of the I^eblos) to proceed against the opetaipi 
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of the mines* The AlguacH was sentenced to pay a fine of two 
hundred pesos, was exiled from the province and prohibited 
from ever holding any public office. 

Now to follow the case through: Three years later the op- 
erators of these mines at Zacualpan petitioned for a restoration 
of their repartimientos. They pleaded that the denial of them 
was as much a penalty for the royal treasury as for the operators* 

Two years passed and the operators renewed their petition. 
It now came out that, except for the removal of their reparth 
mientos, none of the penalties imposed upon the operators had 
been executed. The Fiscal now recommended that the petition 
of the operators be granted, while the Indians of Malinalco 
still opposed the restoration of the reparilmlentos. 

Two more years passed. The case was again argued before 
the Juzgado General, which at long last decided to renew the 
repartimientos to Zacualpan. But now it ordered that the re- 
partlmientos must be changed every fortnight; all Indians must 
be personally accounted for upon the return of the quota; the 
men must be paid in silver, not in goods; the repartimientos 
must be escorted by Indian alcaldes. Justicias failing to enforce 
these provisions were to be deprived of office and fined two 
hundred pesos; and the operators were warned not to abuse this 
concession, for at their next offense they would not only lose 
their repartimientos but would be exiled to the Philippines. 

We ao not know whether the coverage of the Juzgado Ge- 
neral de Indies was adequate. But the integrity and persistence 
of the Court’s activity are beyond doubt; and, in comparison 
with their lot in Peru, the Indians’ lot in Mexico was eased. 

Another institution introduced by the Spanish — ^that of tlie 
teducciones and c on gr egad ones — ^was variously carried through 
in nearly all parts of the Spanish New World. The idea itself 
Aated back to the Spanish Laws of Burgos of 1512-13. For pur- 
poses various and sometimes contradictory, the Indians were to 
be assembled into permanent reductions or congregations. The 
purposes were evangelization, accessibility of Indian forced- 
labor supply, protection from white slave-raiders and marauders, 
ease of administration, removal of Indians from land which 
the whites wanted for some other use. Sometimes the process 
. of congregacion wks handled by the civil, sometimes by the re- 
' ligious arm. Generalization concerning the results is hardly 
possible at all. Little utopias were created and nurtured in the 
' State of Michoacan, starting within a few years of the Conquest, 
; by Bishop Don Vasco de Quiroga. These hospitales scarcely out- 
, lasted the great Bishop’s lifetime. In Mexico the massive estab- 
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lishment of congregaciones was undertaken as a Crown policy 
by the civil arm. After abortive efiForts commencing in 1590, 
whose effects on the Indians were disastrous, the Count of 
Monterey sent out a hundred expeditions to determine what 
places to use for congfegacmies and what Indians to concentrate 
in them. The Friar Juan de Torquemada reported that, though 
the intention was to congregate Indians who were scattered in 
many places without order or government, the policy was so 
interpreted that even well-organized villages were seized as 
well, their houses burned and the people themselves driven to a 
new place. 

Modern historians believe the Friar Torquemada’s indictment 
to have been over-severe. Leslie Byrd Simpson quotes from vari- 
ous reports which tell of the establishment of these congrega- 
dones; they have the ring of truthfulness, and they indicate a 
conscientious effort to do the thing required with as little hurt 
to the Indians as possible. 

In brief, sometimes the congregadones merely added other 
Indian groups to a large group in an existing village where 
excess land was judged to exist; and sometimes they forcibly 
amalgamated numbers of existing villages into one large new 
one, and burned the old villages; while sometimes they aggre- 
gated into one place Indians who had been living widely sepa- 
rated in the mountain country. The detailed results of congre- 
gad on therefore were not uniform. The general and unintended . 
effect, however, was clear to contemporaries. Epidemics were | 
intensified through crowding the Indians together; social dislo- I 
cation, already driven profoundly into Indian life in the eighty ! 
years since the Conquest, was further extended; and the dwin- 
dling Indians were fed more easily into the systems of forced { 
labor. - i 

In Peru, the establishment of reduc dones was a task of the 
civil arm. It was carried out more massively than in Mexico, 
and was one of the main drives of government during the 
viceroyalty of Don Francisco de Toledo, 1569-81. Multitudes of , 
Indians had fled the ferocities of the earlier colonial years ihtoV 
jxingle and mountain fastnesses. The mines were devouring In-/ 
dian life swiftly, and new concentrations of Indians from re/ 
gions far from the mines were constantly required. Toledo buiif 
the new comunidades upon the structure of the ayllu^ the Inca ' 
social unit. In general, the comunidades were placed upon, or 
through migration placed themselves upon, the poorer, higber^il? 
more barren lands. When they were located, or found akeady!^^ 
existing, in the richer valleys, they were placed in encomiend^ih 
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The Crown granted lands to the Indian communities of vari- 
ous kinds, its rule being to grant that amount of land which the 
given community already was using, or an amount deemed 
enough for minimum needs. Often, a square league was granted. 
In New Mexico, the Pueblos received by grant all lands within 
one league of the plazas, to north, south, east, and west. The 
titles were in the communities, these communities being "of 
the nature of municipal corporations,’’ as the Supreme Court of 
the United States has since described their status. These lands 
could be alienated only with the consent of the Crown. With a 
good deal of perseverance, the Crown protected these Indian 
communal holdings — with greater success in North than in 
South America. As generations passed, the numbers of Mestizos 
and Creoles increased enormously. These relatively landless 
multitudes pressed against the encomiendas, the Church and 
Crown lands and also against the Indian grants. 'Their land 
hunger was a major cause of the revolutions which brought 
independence. 

The second flow of events was the hypertrophy of landhold- 
ing by the Church. Through grants from the Crown, through 
bequest and mortgage, through purchases with vast sums de- 
rived from tithes, alms, etc., and through the confiscations by 
the Inquisition, the Church became the largest of all land- 
holders, rural and urban. 

The Church was economically privileged throughout the Co- 
lonial era. Its functionaries were not under the civil jurisdic- 
tion, and ecclesiastial capital was exempt from taxation in the 
early times and virtually exempt in the later. But the Church’s 
economic dominance did not go unchallenged. The Crown and 
the higher Church authorities made periodic attempts to curb 
it. The Church nevertheless held to its earthly own and as a 
landlord fell away from its vision and its mission. Only at the 
margins of the Spanish New World did it remain faithful to 
the ideak of its great spiritual leaders and, I think I can say, 
to its trust. 



CHAPTER 8 


The Indians and the Republics 

Napoleon invaded Spain in 1808. The 
Spanish King, Ferdinand VII, capitulated. The Spanish people 
resisted and, fighting on, proveci to be the first great' obstacle 
in the path of Napoleonic world conquest. But the wars for 
independence broke out in all of Spain’s colonial America. 
These were civil wars as well as wars of independence. Inde- 
pendence finally came in 1826, but in the intervening years the 
Creoles and Mestizos had ruled on their own; and they were in 
the saddle for a century to come. The Indian, except as his blood 
was intermingled with the Mestizos, was still, for the most part, 
an unemancipated serf. 

In Mexico, the struggle for independence began as a social 
revolution. It was led by two great Roman Catholic priests; and 
it was waged by the Indians. The first of these priests was 
Miguel Hidalgo, who was in his middle fifties when the strug- 
gle began. Hidalgo had worked in the spirit of Don Vasco de 
Quiroga, and by his methods, establishing among the Indians 
co-operative textile and pottery works, bee culture, silk culture 
and grape culture. The civil authorities tore up the Indians' ; 
grape orchards at Dolores, near Queretaro, where Hidalgo wos 
stationed. Then, as the historian Zarate tells, the church bell at , 
Dolores tolled, summoning the Indians, and ‘Vhat had beeri; 
quiet New Spain during three centuries rose in arms at the 
magic words, liberty and emancipation, and the shout of war 
resounded throughout the soil of Mexico from the vast deserts 
of the north to the shores of Ussmicinta.” 

As his standard, Hidalgo used the image of the Indian Virgin 
of Guadalupe. In six weeks he headed an army of 80,000, armed , 
with machetes, pikes, slings, and bows and arrows. His army 
was met by well-armed soldiery, and by degrees was cut to 
pieces. Hidalgo rejected pardon, and ordered the emancipation ' 
of all bondslaves, the end of tribute and the restoration of land ; " 
to the Indians of the Guadalajara district. He was killed. 
treachery, and another village priest took up the leaderships^ 

89 
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But the Bourbons were back on the Spanish throne, and they 
poured reinforcements into Mexico. 

The second priest was Father Jose Maria Morelos who, in 
the years between 1808 and 1813, was the leader of a goodly 
portion of Mexico. He summoned a national congress which 
formally declared independence. But with the return of the 
Bourbons he was overwhelmed. His people suffered horrors 
beyond description. He himself was captured in 1815, and, hav- 
ing been denounced by the Inquisition as “a heretic, pursuer and 
disturber of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, profaner of the holy 
sacraments, schismatic, lascivious, a hypocrite, enemy of Chris- 
tianity, traitor to God, King and Pope,” he was turned over to 
the secular arm and was killed. 

To trace the evolution of the struggles for independence is 
beyond the province of this book. At the end of years of strife, 
ideals of political liberty had been written into the South Amer- 
ican constitutions, particularly into those which the great Boli- 
var inspired. 

In most of the remainder of Spanish colonial America, inde- 
pendence was from the start an affair of the native-born whites 
and some of the Mestizos, Cholos, Ladinos (mixed-bloods) ; the 
Indians fared as in Mexico. 

Throughout, the Indians not merely "secured no benefits" 
but were pressed deeper down. The entail upon the Indians’ 
community lands was lifted; the lands were individualized; 
individual faithless Indians were permitted to sell their own and 
their groups’ lands; encroachment went unrebuked and un- 
curbed; in Pern, the coimmidades were legally declared to be 
not persons or corporations, and thus were forbidden to defend 
themselves in the courts. Only here and there, brief intermissions 
of dispossession took place. In Bolivia such an intermission came 
in 1871. The Bolivian dictator Melgarejo had abolished the 
comumdades by decree, individualized their communal lands, 
and authorized their sale to whites. But in 1871 Melgarejo was 
overthrown. The new government annulled such sales, com- 
pensating the bona fide purchasers of Indian community lands. 
The comunidades as reservoirs of labor-supply had economic 
importance; this gradually won for them a minimum of toler- 
ance and protection. 

Such is the fact. Yet, there is an anomaly which must be re- 
ported. The Indian population curve, both in Mexico and Peru, 
started to rise. Neither past nor present statistics are exact; but 
between 1805 and 1910 (when the Revolution commenced 
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which was to ease their lot), Mexico's Indians increased from 
about 2,500,000 to about 6,000,000; between the same years, 
Mexico’s Mestizos increased from some 2,000,000 to some 
8,000,000. In the Andes, since independence was won, the In- 
dians have doubled in numbers at the least. These increases 
cannot be accounted for through material factors alone, because 
the material factors remained almost constant. One cannot help 
but wonder whether the Indian soul, at its deep unconscious 
level, entered into hope through independence from Spain. 
Perhaps it knew, or hoped, that after one more century of an- 
guish, the lifting of the Indian’s doom actually would begin, so 
that the will to live, and not to die, became the Indian’s will. 
Possibly the Spaniard, in the Indian mind, had become the 
symbol and announcement of death, and the Spaniard’s over- 
throw broke the lethal power of the symbol and announcement. 
The population curv^e swung upward with independence from 
Spain — that is all we know. 

Yet the Porfirio Diaz regime in Mexico built up those in- , 
tensified, unbearable pressures on the Indian which insured 
that the next revolution would be a mass revolution and a social 
revolution. Expropriation of the Indian communities, under 
forms of law or no forms, was pressed throughout Mexico. The 
Yaquis were deported to Yucatan as slaves. On the more gen- 
erous of the haciendas the Indian peons earned eight cents a 
day; they supported their families on that. But the miseries of 
the haciendas reached beyond their own peons to the whole of 
Mexico. They used no more than a small fraction of the arable 
land contained within them; their immense holdings were not 
for use but for monopoly of the Indian labor supply. Protected 
by high tariffs on grains, they hoarded their prociuce, speculat- 
ing on the scarcity market. They resisted all improvement of : 
agricultural method. 

In addition, under Diaz, Mexico as a whole saw the passage 
of great areas of land to non-Mexican, absentee ownership; 
saw its mineral and oil wealth pass to foreign concessionaires; 
saw the looming of a new ‘'Yankee” bondage to take the place 
of the bondage to Spain. 

All of these factors, with many others, entered into the pro- 
longed, tortuous revolution in Mexico which followed the over- 
throw of Diaz. The Indians’ own pressures forced agrarian re- 
form into the very center of the revolutionary program. By 1915, ^ 
the legal basis for a redistribution of land had been laid; . 
1917, the Constitution had sanctioned this redistribution. 

■3 
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Mexico was, and still is, overwhelmingly agricultural in its 
economy. The mass of the people depend on agriculture, the 
Indians almost entirely. The comparative facts as to crop pro- 
duction greatly emphasize the picture. 

Of the area planted to 34 crops in 1930, 58 per cent was 
planted to corn. Of this total of corn acreage, two-thirds pro- 
duced only 6 quintals or less per hectare, compared with 15.5 
quintals in Spain in the same year; 14 in France; 22,7 in Can- 
ada; 20.9 in Austria. For wheat, occupying 9.4 per cent of the 
cropped land in Mexico, and planted on the irrigated land, the 
yield was 6 quintals per hectare as compared with 13 quintals 
in Italy, 9.7 in the United States and 11.5 in Canada. For fri- 
joles, one of the staples of Indian diet, the average yield per 
hectare was running at less than one- fifth of the average yield in 
Spain^ 

Why these severe deficit figures? Counter-revolutionary 
spokesmen in Mexico and abroad have attributed them to the 
break-up of the great holdings and the re-vestment of the In- 
dians with land. On the contrary, it is the encomienda and 
hacienda systems which built the cumulative deficits through 
hundreds of years. Exploitative and non- reciprocating toward 
the Indians, they were the same toward the land. They mined it, 
did. not farm it. Through the century before 1910, the Indian 
communities, on landholdings constantly shrinking yet with 
rising populations, had no choice but to work their already 
marginal lands to death. The communities possessed no work- 
ing capital and had no access to credit or to agricultural advice; 
the. hacendados with very rare exceptions ignored agricultural 
science, content to let peon labor take the place of improved 
agricultural tools. 

Not merely was the soil nurture mined out through one-crop, 
unfertilized use; it was washed out and blown out through water 
and wind erosion. What went forward, and what goes forward 
still, was and is a process of silent catastrophe which, unless it 
can be reversed, ciooms most of the Mexican plateau to agri- 
C^tural extermination within the century ahead. There remains 
Mexico’s tropical belt; but the costs of development, and the 
luprootings of Mexican life, will be enormous, when or if the 
^^pical belt becomes the only unexhausted agricultural area. 
It :mu$t be understood that Mexico is no case apart, and that 
analogous factors have brought, for example, hundreds of mil- 
'.ikms of acres in the United States into a state comparable to that 

the Mexican plateau. 

Bjf4c-—'M<ixfco*s Way Out by Eyl« N. Simpson. 19S7. Univeirsity of North 
Pres*. - - . 
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One other basic fact must be reiterated here. Rural Mexico — 
Indian rural Mexico — for unknown ages has had as its ultimate 
unit the local community. It has been a world of villages, of 
pueblos. Prior to the last Aztec years, the thousands of pueblos 
possessed each its own land. In the century before the Con- 
quest, what may be called a tribute-title was bestowed on war- 
riors and others who conspicuously served the State, When, 
under Spain, encomienda and repartimiento were imposed, still 
the pueblos remained as the basic Indian-life units. Spanish law 
and administration recognized and incorporated them, and tried 
to protect their landholdings. Independence variously took their 
landholdings away, and through the Diaz regime expropriation 
was pressed to virtual finality. But the pueblos remamed. Very 
profound in the mass mind of Mexico was the concept of the 
Indian pueblo and its aspiration; and the pueblo stood as Mex- 
ico's everlasting fact. 

In 1910, when the Revolution got under way, 10,632,000 
pure Indians and Mestizos lived in 61,284 rural pueblos. All 
but a handful of these pueblos and of their inhabitants were, 
for all practical purposes, dependent upon the large estates for 
the means of holding body and soul together. When the agrarian 
revolution came, there could be no doubt as to the way the land 
would go. Idealogically, sentimentally, administratively and 
practically, it would go to the pueblos. Thus was insured one 
of the great endeavors of decentralized democracy of our age, 
the epdal program of Mexico. 

From what individual source, within the Revolution, came 
the ejidal program, which was so very much more than the 
mere program of restoring land to the people? Madero, the 
humanitarian hacendado who led the Revolution in 1910*-! 1, 
did not conceive of the program. It was no part of the rather 
inchoate, primarily political, agenda of the Revolution at the 
beginning. The individual source which announced the program 
and fought it through was a poor peon, or share cropper, wha 
could not read nor write. Emiliano Zapata supportea Madero 
ardently. When Madero lagged in the agrarian program which 
he had accepted from Zapata but had not genuinely affirmed, 
Zapata went into rebellion; the Indians thronged to his sup- 
port, and soon he controlled the states of Morelos, Jalisco, 
Guerrero, Puebla and at times the Federal District of Mexico 
itself. Madero endeavored to break Zapata with the army, r 
Zapata struck back with the Plan de Avda: The lands should i 
be redistributed now, and the ejidos should receive them; if 
the government did not act, the people would take the lands hfS 
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direct action. The people — the Indians — proceeded to take 
them. This was ijp 1911. 

Then the Huerta counter-revolution overthrew Madero. Ve- 
nustiano Carranza launched a revolt against Huerta; Zapata 
joined Carranza. In 1914, Huerta was driven out, and after five 
weeks of chaos, Carranza assumed the executive power. Car- 
ranza had pledged himself to Zapata’s platform; and under 
Zapata’s pressure — almost, Zapata’s bludgeoning — he promul- 
gated the Plan de Vera Cruz, involving the distribution of the 
land to the ejidos. 

But Carranza failed to act for the ejidos. From 1915 to 1920, 
only 190 pueblos received land; only 180,000 hectares were 
distributed to 48,000 ejiditarios. Zapata went into revolt again. 

In 1920, General Obregdn and his followers in Sonora de- 
clared war; their pledge was to make good on the Revolution's 
commitments. They swept the country; Carranza perished; Ob- 
regon became President. 

Still the agrarian revolution was pressed falteringly. Twenty 
years after the enactment of the Plan de Vera Cruz, in 1935, 
fewer than eight million hectares had been returned to the 
pueblos. The ejidal plan through which the villages obtained 
their land is, with slight modifications, the present way; hence, 
at this point it is outlined. 

> Through its Executive Committee a village petitioned for a 
restitution, or, as the case might be, a dotation (a de novo) 

. grant of land. The petition went to the State Agrarian Com- 
' mission, which took a census, surveyed the available lands, and 
^^.made other needed investigations. The State Commission re- 
f potted to the Governor, who was required by the law to render 
li'^nis decision within five months. If the Governor’s decision was 
I; affirmative, the village was given provisional possession; if the 
r CrOvernor's decision was negative, the village could appeal 
through that Commission to the President of the Republic. On 
receiving the recommendation of the National Commission, the 
"^President (if acting affirmatively) made definite and final the 
V; tillage’s possession. The village received its land as a matter 
of legal right, not of privilege. 

Where a village could prove title, the village received all 
pjt^d covered by its regenerated title, with minor exceptions. In 
llJthe absence of proved title, enough land was expropriated to 
Itmsure to each family and every person over 18 years of age 

B om three to five hectares of irrigated or ‘'humid*' land, or four 
six hectares of good dry-farming land, or six to eight hectares 
^ dry-farming land less good. In totaling the land which should 
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o to a village, the professional class, government employees, 
ersons whose wealth exceeded 1,000 pesos, and persons whose 
ilary exceeded 75 pesos a month, were omitted from the count. 

Under usual conditions, haciendas or other landholdings of 
nly 7 noderaie size could not be expropriated. 

The expropriations were not paid for in cash but in special 
overnment bonds. The bonds were negotiable, and could be 
sed to pay certain classes of taxation. The face value of these 
onds equaled the declared value of the land as sworn to by the 
wner for tax purposes in prior years, plus 10 per cent. In prac- 
ce, the expropriation was a mitigated confiscation; but these 
ime hacendados, and their predecessors in interest, had con- 
seated the land and also the lives of the people for genera- 
ons or hundreds of years. 

The ejidal lands were inalienable, and the title was com- 
lunal. The ejido could use its lands through collective enter- 
rise or through granting use-rights to its members; but it could 
ot convey title to an individual member. 

The ejido built its schoolhouse. The State or the Federal Gov- 
rnment supplied the teacher. '‘Cultural missions,*' serving 
coups of ejiaos for periods of weeks or months, toured the Re- 
ublic. Modest public works of every kind were carried out by 
Hdos here and there. Eight hundred thousand heads of families, 
lore than four million individual Indians, lived on the ejidd 
nds, ruled themselves there, breathed freedom. 

Yet in 1935, twenty years after the Plan de Vera Cruz had 
?en enacted, clouds of doubt brooded over the ejidal move- 
lent. For two-thirds of the big haciendas of Mexico had yielded 
Dt a hectare of land to the ejidos; land distribution lagged; 
id among the 4,500 ejidos (approximately), were thousands 
hose land and water supply was too meager to permit a con- 
ibution to the national economy. 

Education, though depending, by and large, on the school 
id the school alone, advanced only haltingly. No adequate 
edit system existed to make possible the acquisition of capital 
x>ds by *he ejidos, 

Mexico needed, desperately, production with conservation 
om all of its agricultural lands. Bjidal economic planning, in 
le absence of capital goods, was handicapped. Ejidal enteir- 
:ise was suffocated. 

Among those who knew that there was greatness in the ejidal 
lovement, there was a strong intensity of hope and of fear. I 
rote here from an unpublished notation of my own, written: 
ter a third visit to Mexico, in 1936. 
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go to a village, the professional class, government employees, 
persons whose wealth exceeded 1,000 pesos, and persons whose 
salary exceeded 75 pesos a month, were omitted from the count. 

Under usual conditions, haciendas or other landholdings of 
only 7 noderate size could not be expropriated. 

The expropriations were not paid for in cash but in special 
government bonds. The bonds were negotiable, and could be 
used to pay certain classes of taxation. The face value of these 
bonds equaled the declared value of the land as sworn to by the 
owner for tax purposes in prior years, plus 10 per cent. In prac- 
tice, the expropriation was a mitigated confiscation; but these 
same hacendados, and their predecessors in interest, had con- 
fiscated the land and also the lives of the people for genera- 
tions or hundreds of years. 

The ejidal lands were inalienable, and the title was com- 
munal. The ejido could use its lands through collective enter- 
prise or through granting use-rights to its members; but it could 
not convey title to an individual member. 

The ejido built its schoolhouse. The State or the Federal Gov- 
ernment supplied the teacher. "Cultural missions," serving 
groups of epdos for periods of weeks or months, toured the Re- 
public. Modest public works of every kind were carried out by 
epdos here and there. Eight hundred thousand heads of families, 
more than four million individual Indians, lived on the epdal 
lands, ruled themselves there, breathed freedom. 

Yet in 1935, twenty years after the Pla7j de Vera Cruz had 
been enacted, clouds of doubt brooded over the ejidal move- 
ment. For two-thirds of the big haciendas of Mexico had yielded 
not a hectare of land to the epdos; land distribution lagged; 
and among the 4,500 ejidos (approximately), were thousands 
whose land and water supply was too meager to permit a con- 
tribution to the national economy. 

Education, though depending, by and large, on the school 
and the school alone, advanced only haltingly. No adequate 
credit system existed to make possible the acquisition of capital 
goods by ihe epdos. 

Mexico needed, desperately, production with conservation 
from all of its agriailtural lands. Ejidal economic planning, in 
the absence of capital goods, was handicapped- Ejidal enter- 
prise was suffocated. 

Among those who knew that there was greatness in the ejidal 
movement, there was a strong intensity of hope and of fear. I 
quote here from an unpublished notation of my own, wfitte^: ' 
after a third visit to Mexico, in 1936. ' > 
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'*The regenerated ejido is not comparable to th 
Mexico and Arizona. These United States Puebl 
unbroken continuity as complex, autonomous soc 
base was impaired in the nineteenth century bu 
Their flow as co-operative commonwealths has 
contrast, the Mexican ejtdos have behind them 
white rule; their members have just now em< 
forced-labor slaves, with no freedom of choice, 
responsibility. 

''Transition from native co-operative living to 
nomic enterprise of present-world type is no 
usually is not swift. Its feasibility, in the case o: 
demonstrated in hundreds of places in the L 
Alaska today. Mexico will make the same dem< 
somehow, capital -goods credit, within a credit s 
be educational, could be furnished in Mexico, th< 
be accelerated. And the time factor is tragicail 
future of the structure and spirit of Mexico ma> 
early years by the intensity of success and the 
the ejidos. The entire W'estern world should g 
encouragement to the ejzdal movement; for it 
behalf of us all. 

"The ejidal movement is, of course, only one 
Mexican revolution, though it may be the prof 
it has values and results going beyond the statis 
The spirit of the Indians of Mexico is notv one 
sky, \i7e who first went into Mexico in 1930 will 
the experience- Utterly poor men, these Indians 
with light, Nothing could exhaust their men 
pitality. After hundreds of years of enslavemer 
themselves free. In those years, and just recentl; 
' that ejido i this and that rural school, one glimpse 
of others have glimpsed — the vista of a sweetc 
the Western world. The ejidal program has no 
one element in a mighty event which has not fail 
know its greatness should also know its despera 
ejido is Mexico’s road to a better and lasting tim 
road that the other Republics with massive Ir 
must travel. It is a road to be built with great 
The Indians are building it, but they cannot do 

New revolutionary energy was the need, N 
vision, new administrative will. Lazaro Carden: 
M^e.became President at the end of 1934. In 1 
years, he established the agrarian revolution. P 
^sides. He established, once and for all, IS 
dominion over its natural resources, includij 
wth the intellectually subtle, the brilliant, au 
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Lombardo Toledano, he built organized labor into uhity and 
power. Through millions — actually millions— -of personal, face- 
to-face contacts with the Indians in every Mexican state, he 
built confidence and power into them. In 1940, though over- 
whelmingly the people’s and the nation’s choice, he refused to 
violate the constitutional clause against presidential self-succes- 
sion; and he refused, and refuses still, to seek to dominate his 
successors from behind the scenes. 

There has been no greater leader of any people in this age 
than Cardenas; perhaps there has been none whose heart was 
so rich and so pure. Future time possibly will measure his 
achievement on behalf of the Indians as being second only to 
that of Las Casas. 

He is linked, too, with Miguel Hidalgo and Jose Maria 
Morelos and Emiliano Zapata; and far back in time, with Don 
Vasco de Quiroga of Michoacan. Michoacan, incidentally, was 
Cirdenas’ home. He was governor of that state before he became 
president. 

Cardenas resumed the distribution of lands to the pueblos. 
By the end of 1938, 13,000 Indian communities had been re- 
vested with land. There were 1,600,000 ejidiUrios, representing 
nearly 8,000,000 beneficiaries of the ejidd lands. Twenty-three 
million hectares had been confirmed to ejidal possession and 
these made up one-third of the crop land of Mexico. 

The problem of credit was a difficult one, not wholly solved 
by Cirdenas. The beginnings of the Banco National de Credito 
Ejidal were made in 1935. This bank operated through Ejidal 
Credit Societies, membership in which was voluntary and which 
were collectively liable for the credit obligations of their 
bers. The bank was much more than a lending institution. Its 
personnel of 2,350 technicians worked with the credit societi^ 
m the formulation of farm and industrial plans, and only on 
the basis of such plans were loans made at all. The bank stored 
the commercial products of the societies in regional warehouses; 
the loans were repaid from the sales of these products, and the 
profit was turned back to the societies. Long-term loans for 
capital goods were made; in 1938, of the total loaned, 9 per 
cent went for capital goods equipment. Groups of ejidos were 
federated for loans going to public utility needs. 

Under the statute, the credit societies were required to set 
aside 5 per cent of their gross returns as a “social fund.” Tfe 
credit societies controlled their social funds, but the bank 
vised them. They were used for health services, for the instalM 
tion of water supply, for the purchase of the material for 
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bnlldings, community halls,; and so on, built through contrib- 
uted lab^or; for the financing of distributive co-operative enter- 
prises, and for any common benefit. The social fund of the 
credit societies totaled 3 , 500,000 pesos in 1938 . 

The credit problem of the ejidos was met, but never fully 
met In 1939, of 13,000 ejidos, only 5,200 had credit societies 
or were receiving loans; of the 1,600,000 ejiditarios, fewer 
than 500,000 were members of credit societies. The reason lay 
in the operating rule of the Ejidal Bank, a sound and necessary 
rule. Loans were made to credit societies only on the basis of 
farm and industrial plans which on analysis were deemed ade- 
quate to insure the repayment of the loans. Thousands of ej'idos 
possessed lands so inadequate, or so remote from markets, that 
valid loan applications simply could not be formulated. In prac- 
tice, the Ejidal Bank did frequently make loans which were not 
economically justified; it pushed beyond the margin of safety, 
so that its delinquencies ran as high as 12 per cent a year. 
Basically, this incompleteness of the ejidal credit system, and 
its high delinquency rate, v/as the result of the fact that Mexico 
did not have enough good land to go around, and that the land 
program, enormously extended as it was under Cardenas, still 
was unfinished. It is unfinished today. 

Mexico entered dubious times after Cardenas. But he left 
the ejidal movement too strong, too proud, and too well imple- 
mented to be destroyed. Before Cardenas, the faces of the In- 
dians were turned toward the sky. Through him, they traveled 
far on the road of their hope. 
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CHAPTER 9 

The Indians of the United States 

To KNOW the spirit of the Indians of the 
United States is to know another world. It is to pass beyond 
the Cartesian age, beyond the Christian age, beyond the Aris- 
totelian age, beyond all the dichotomies we know, and into the 
age of wonder, the age of the dawn man. There all the dichot- 
omies are melted away, joy lequires sorrow, and sorrow, joy, 
man and society and the world are one, fantasy and the old, 
hard wisdom of experience join in the rituals, the moralizing 
tales, the songs, the myths, idealism and ideality are joined 
with searching and undeviating practicality. And the child is 
joined with the man 

The story of Noith America’s Indians, down the centuries, 
brings into relief thiee Indian characteristics, attainable by 
average men only thiough the application of a piofound social 
art. They are psychological maturity, many-sidedness, and in- 
tensity within tianquillity. The tranquillity includes, not ex- 
cludes, life abundant and the awareness of tragic fate. 

The night he died, in the Danubian marshlands where the 
barbarians advanced on the Roman Empire, Marcus Aurelius 
gave to the army its watchword- Equmimitas. But this was an 
equanimity withdrawn from the press of life, from all the 
splendor and terror of it. The tribal Indian’s equanimity is 
poised within the press of life and rejects nothing of the glory 
and doom. It is poised, too, between the "twin eternities” of a 
racial past not dead and a future already alive, on-drawing and 
event-commanding through the action of the human will im- 
planted far onward within future time. 

I had supposed that the tracing of the Indian record in what 
is now the United States would be the easiest part of this book, ' 
I had lived with its subject matter for twenty-five years; it wafi 
home ground. But as it has turned out, it is the most difficult . 
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Dart of all, I have searched myself to find the reason for this 
lifficulty. It does not lie in the prolixity of material or in any- 
hing controversial in its nature. Prolix the material is. But the 
novement of events was fairly uniform, fairly explainable, on 
he whole simple. As for controversy, it scarcely exists in the 
isual historical sense. What the events were, together with their 
auses and consequences, are hardly in dispute, whether among 
cholars or popular historians. 

The events arc hardly in dispute — but right there lies the 
ource of the difficulty. It is not a matter of controversy among 
listorians. It is an utter disparity between, on the one hand, the 
Tipressions made by the events on the historians, and, on the 
ther hand, the personal and social inwardness of Indian life, 
"he events seem to rush in one dark bloody avalanche, then to 
witch to a still gray monotone, then to hesitate. Thus history 
ses the facts; thus they were; yet within the Indian, so long as 
is societies endured,* they were not thus. 

Whence my difficulty, finally resolved within myself. It was 
resistance against being one more narrator about the Indians, 
lat stopped me. For I felt that I would do again what so many 
arrators had done before me. The problem was to catch what 
could of the other side, and, in catching it, to relate it to a 
leaning for all of us. Let us remember that the Indian’s so- 
!eties did in fact endure until well past the middle of the nine- 
?enth century; that many of them endured through the whole 
ark age, on into the present day of comparative brightness; and 
lat even when societies, viewed as describable institutions, are 
estroyed from without, their persuasiveness may go on for a 
)tig time within the soul, even for many generations. 

European contact with the Indians north of Mexico set into 
lotion events very different from the Caribbean, Mexican, 
entral American and Peruvian histories. One European epoch 
Kountered two Indian epochs. South of the Rio Grande the 
Daniards encountered the epoch of imperial consolidations, 
ut north of the Rio Grande, in what was to be the United 
:ates, six hundred Indian national societies existed, each com- 
lete, many-sided, self-reliant, profound in its social-spiritual 
idowment. 

This contrast led to subjection find enslavement in the one 
:ea, and in the other to hundreds of years of warfare, with no 
iccessful enslavement and even, to the end, no yielding by the 
idians to anything but the sheer fact of being physically over- 
helmed. The cultural events contrasted, because their bases of 
•igin contrasted. South of the Rio Grande, the empires had set 
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nto motion a treml toward hoino/jencity. White compiest ur 
derated the trend. North of tire Rio OaiKle, no sud* trend 
uc! been e.st.ihlisluHi at all, and as physi* a! i onsjuc.st Isy the wlu'le 
vorld advanced over the bloody marches of huiian resistance, 
ndian scrcial icrdividuality held its own, and even deepened its 
onsc iousness oi itself 

Is it to be wondcied at that the Indians noith of the Rio 
"irande have ahv.iys awakened a stiant;c* yet intun.Uc' esc itcmc-nt 
n the white man’s soul'^ 'They speak to us (torn out ot our !on|' 
ore/^one home, and what he.irs tliem is the chanp;eless, eternal 
uii ot us, impii.soned and immuied by our social epoch even 
s the Indian societies w<-ie imprisoned and immured by ns in 
he centmy behind fust as our own huiied depth.s predict a 
voifd futuK' and bc'lonp, to it, so these out weaun^t:;, ancient In- 
lian societies piedic t a woild fuluie and bcloiyi’ (o it. 

At the' time' of discovery, the re^inon lh.it is now the* United 
Itates cont.imed some one million Indians. 'The total foi both 
slcirth and South Anu'rua w.is peili.ips sO millions. 'I'oday, of 
lie 2‘i to ■»(> millions ol Indi.ins in (fie liemisphere, the United 
■tate.s (imludin.u Alaska) count •i()0,()()(), or onc-.seventieth of 
he woild’s Iiuiian population. Ry the cjiiantilat ive test, there- 
cue, this hook shoulci devote only ioui or five pages to the 
ndians of the Umtc'd States, Iheii history jiast and present, and 
[le white man’.s traffic with them 'riieit numbets at c fewer than 
hose of the city of Rodu'stc'i, New Yoik, and many hislorital 
/orks treat of them ac coidingdy In their Ai/i/c If’ntory of the 
Uutvd Stales, ( h.irles .uid M.uy Reaul concede to the Indiani 
even refeieiues in thicc pages out of five himdied. 

But I shall chsicgaid fhe* cjuantitativc tesi here, and (hi.s not 
lerety fc^r the leasoii that 1 know the Indians of the United 
tatc'S better than the other Indians. Nor is the roa.son that more 
> known, hi.storically and in the pre.sent, about the United States 
ndian, $ than about the far more numerous other Indians, for 
he data upon the others arc abundant. I’he true leason, I hope, 
•'ill appeal through this brief record. 

'riic* million Indians of the United States and Alaska were 
ormed within more than six hunched distinct societie.s, in geo- 
raphical situations ranging from temperate oceansidc.s to arctic 
e, from humid swamps to fiozen tundras, from eastern wood- 
mds to western deseits. In peace and war these hundreds of 
ocicties acted and reacted on one another over age.s, and 
irge numbers of them possessed a .secondary language that was 
nternational among them, the .sign language. But no vast con- 
olidations, like tlio.se of Mexico, Middle America and the 
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A.ndes, ever embraced them, transposing power, leadership and 
responsibility from the primary, complete societies into central- 
zed nations to be destroyed by time or conquest. Unbroken and 
.mwaning, the primary social group in what is now the United 
States lived on, worked on, evolved on, from Neolithic or Pa- 
eolithic time to the white man’s arrival. 

At the time of white arrival there was no square mile un- 
Kcupied or unused. The six hundred or so Indian dialects were 
/chicles of more than that number of tribal societies. These so- 
lieties existed in perfect ecological balance witJi the forest, the 
Dlain, the desert, the waters, and the animal life. These societies 
lesired population totals large enough to insure their continu- 
ince; this desire was one among many factors which assured 
:aution and moderateness in their warfare. Beyond wanting 
inough members to insure tribal continuance, the tribes did not 
lave statistical ambitions. They valued quality, not numbers, in 
nen. 

In what is now the United States, warfare, like predation in 
vild life, functioned toward the ecological harmony; and more 
omplcxly than predation in wild life, it functioned toward the 
haping of virile, structured, unafraid, truly noble personality, 
vhich counted one’s separate life and fate as of no great 
noment. 

Yet while Indian warfare was limited, not unlimited or ex- 
essive, the Indian and his society “lived dangerously.” The 
xtreme of effort, of discipline and resourcefulness, hardest of 
ealism, might at any time be demanded of every member of the 
ittle society. The Indian made it his business to have fullness 
►f life within material meagerness, and within a deep insecurity 
7hich his wisdom did not even want to see terminated. The 
bode of this insecurity was not within his own soul or within 
lis group life, but within the world of war, drought, flood, 
torm, and pestilence. He made, through his social institution 
,nd social art, this externd insecurity into the condition of in^ 
vard security — individually-inward and group-inward. 

The white invasion came. Indian warfare enormously in- 
f eased and Indian insecurity became incalculably intensified, 
>ut that profound training and conditioning, and that affirma- 
ion of the will to live dangerously while living in impassioned 
ranquillity, did not collapse. Only with the actual dissolution 
»f his societies could the Indian’s life-power start to fail; and 
his life-power knew how to control the effects of all bad events, 
vithin, the soul and within the human relation. 

Through historical accident, the region nov^ the United States 
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ecame possessed by no single conquering white nation but by 
le Spanish, Dutch, French and English. These competed with 
me another, and the Indian tribes were essential factors in the 
val imperialisms across tliree centuries. So it came about that, 
lOugh intertribal wars were incalculably multiplied, and In- 
ian warfare was perverted f rom its ancient ecological, educa- 
ve and moderate rules, and changed into total war driven by 
relevant, white-imperialistic aims, yet the Indian souetses were 
at at first proscribed. "Indirect rule,’* and a severely limited 
idirect rule, with high status for the native societies, was the 
ilcukted policy of the trade-competing and warring imperial- 
ms, particularly those of England and France. This policy had 
3 Come standardized and codified in treaties and statutes at 
ites long prior to the American Revolution; and the United 
:ates incorporated it as the basic, theoretical law of Indian re- 
-tions. 

After the day of rival imperialisms was over, however, there 
‘mained only one expanding empire, race- prejudiced and with 
boundless land hunger. The former policies toward Indian 
Kieties and Indianhood became reversed; a policy at first im- 
licit and sporadic, then explicit, elaborately rationalized and 
)mplexly implemented, of the extermination of Indian societies 
id of every Indian trait, of the eventual liquidation of Indians, 
^came the formalized policy, law and practice. 

But it was not until the white centuries had iivc-sixths com- 
letcd themselves tliat the planned, implemented destruction 
" the Indian societies as the means of breaking the Indian’s 
nil began. 'Hie full intensity of this policy and practice of social 
jstruction against Indians lasted only sixty years and then was 
oppccl. Its policy of mutilation and starvation reached deep; 
,)t It had not time enough to kill a thing so strong. 

If the reader holds in mind these considerations, he will 
".d only the more di.strcssing the deeds of the white man in the 
nitecl States toward the Indian, and the presumptions and 
ists which inspired the deeds. But he will know that in his true 
tadel and home — ^his tribal society, and his soul — the Indian 
ent on, transmuting hard and faithless events into spiritual 
)od. The Indian's spiritual and .social hygiene remained tri- 
Tiphant. Pain bc7ond any possible telling, depopulation, the 
$s of homeland, the loss of any foreseeable future — all these 
2 endured, and did not try to tell himself that they were less 
lan they were, He kept his humor, his pride, his values of 
istocracy, his power of love and his faith in gods who do not 
itc, Betrayed, overwhelmed, subjected to scorning hate, he was 
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never inwardly defeated. So the bleak record did not mean, 
him, what it meant externally and what it must mean to y 
and me. Sadness deeper than the imagination can hold — ^sa 
ness of men completely conscious, watching the universes beij 
destroyed by a numberless and scorning foe — such sadness t 
tribal Indian knew through the long event. His spaciousness ' 
life, the slow, immense rhythms of it, its tidal inflow and or 
flow of the boundless deep, and its spontaneity of joy whi< 
suffused the wise old, the earnest young and the child — the 
never failed. 

Are we willing to know the Indian’s secrets? The creati> 
potency of human societies encounters, in most of social scienc 
a glassy eye. 

Yet what is there in our world like the achievement of tl 
Indian? Perhaps thus the Druid society met its fate; wc do n< 
know. William Morris depicts such an achievement by a Tei 
tonic society, in his The House of the Wolviugs. Some Christia 
monastic orders, men and women, have now and then attaine 
this creative potency. In the United States, it was hundreds c 
tiny Indian societies which held themselves and their individual 
at such a level through hundreds of years on to the last lioiu 
and among these hundreds, a goodly number of the societie 
triumphed past the end of the ravening age, and are operutiv 
today. 

In Black Elk Speaks, one of the classics on Indians, John G 
Neihardt^ records the memories and thoughts of Black Elk, ai 
illiterate, aged Dakota Sioux. Black Elk was speaking thirt; 
years after the final crushing of the Oglala Sioux society as a< 
entity, but during the time when the fragments of that societ; 
were being pursued into the very fastnesses of the soul, 

"And I," said Black Elk, ”to whom so great a vision wa^ 
given in my youth — you see me now a pitiful old man who hai 
done nothing, for the nation's hoop is broken and scattered, 
There is no center any longer, and the tree is dead," 

Black Elk had just been describing, circumstantially, but with- 
out any taint of hate or bitterness, the Wounded Knee massacre 
of 1890 which had taken place when the Indians had assembled 
to witness a prohibited religious ceremony. "We followed down 
the dry gulch, and what we saw was terrible. Dead and wounded 
(Indian) women and children and little babies were scattered 
all along where they had been trying to run away. The soldiers 
had followed along the gulch, as they ran, and murdered them 

BUck Blk Speaks : the Ufa Stori of a Holy Man of the Ott^lak 

Shux by John G. Neihardt. 1932, By permission of the publishers. William 
Morrow 8c Company, Inc. 
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in tliere. Sometimes they were in heaps because they had hud- 
dled together, and some were scattered ail along. Sometimes 
bunches of them had been killed and torn to pieces ’^jiere the 
wagon guns hit them. I saw a little baby trying tO itiv. 
nother, but she was bloody and dead.'' 

Black Elks’ narrative of Wounded Knee brought to its end 
lis reminiscence. ’'After the conclusion," Neihardt writes, 
'’Black Elk and our party were sitting at the north edge of 
Iluny Table, looking off across the Badlands ('the beauty and 
he strangeness of the earth,' as the old man expressed it). 
Pointing at Harney Peak looking black above the far sky-rim, 
black Elk said: 'There, when I was young, the spirits took me 
n my vision to the center of the earth and showed me all the 
joed things in the sacred hoop of the world. I wish I could 
tand up there in the flesh before I die, for there is something 
want to say to the Six Grandfathers.' 

They took Black Elk to Harney Peak. I quote further from 
^eihardt's record, both because it is so fine in expreSsSion arid 
because it is so represcnlative: 

Having dressed and painted himself as he was in his great 
ision, Black Elk faced the west, holding the sacred pipe before 
lim in his right hand. Then he sent forth a voice; and a thin, 
►athetic voice it seenaed in that vast space around us. 

"Hey-a-a-hey! Hey-a-a-hey! Hey-a-a-bey! Hey-a-a-hey! Grand* 
ather, Great Spirit, once more behold me on earth and lean to 
ear my feeble voice. You lived first, and you are older than all 
eed. older than all prayer. All things belong to you — the two- 
jggeds, the four-leggeds, the wings of the air and all green things 
lat live. You have set the powers of the four quarters to cross 
ach other. The good road and the road of difficulties you have 
ude to cross; and where they cross, the place is holy. Day in and 
ay out, forever, you are the life of things. 

"Therefore I am sending a voice. Great Spirit, my Grandfather, 
5Xgetting nothing you have made, the stars of the universe and 
le gf asses of the earth. 

"You have said to me, when I was still young and could hope,' 
lat in difficulty I should send a voice four times, once for each 
uarter of the earth, and you would hear me. 

"Today I send a voice for a people in despair. 

"You have given me a sacred pipe, and through this I should 
jake my offering. You see it now. 

"From the west, you have given me the cup of living water and 
je sacred bow, the power to make life and to destroy. You have 
iven me a sacred wind and the herb from where the white giant 
ves — the cleansing power and the healing. The day-break star 
id the pipe, you have given from the east; and from the south* 
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inter of the world you have taken me and showed the goodness 
id the beauty and the strangeness of the greening earth, the only 
other, and there the spirit-shapes of things, as they should be, 
)u have shown me and I have seen. At the center of the sacred 
x>p you have said that I should make the tree to bloom. 

''with tears running, O Great Spirit, Great Spirit, my Grand - 
.ther — with running eyes I must say now that the tree has never 
oomed. A pitiful old man, you see me here and I have fallen 
vay and have done nothing. Here at the center of the world, 
here you took me when I was young and taught me; here, old, I 
and, and the tree is withered, my Grandfather! 

"Again, and maybe the last time on this earth, I recall the great 
sion you sent me. It may be that some little root of the sacred 
ee still lives. Nourish it then, that it may leaf and bloom and fill 
ith singing birds. Hear me, not for myself but for my people; I 
n old. Hear me that they may once more go back into the sacred 
)0p and find the good road, the shielding tree." 

Long ago I would have suspected an element of the histrionic 
Black Elk’s words; or that Neihardt was partly inventing so 
lanced and rich a harmony; or that Black Elk was a solitary 
d exceptional mystical genius. Years of being among Indians 
many societies, as one vitally related to tJiem, have shown me 
herwise. Perfection of speech goes not where literacy goes, 
r average men; it goes where unwritten language goes. The 
>etic imagery among tribal Indians was and is as unfailing as 
Dmer’s imagery. Black Elk's telling of his life shows that he 
ve all that he had to the Sioux, his people; and they receiveti 
d matched all that he had in response. 

The Sioux are Plains Indians and famous fighters. The Shaw- 
es are forest Indians and also famous fighters through their 
5tory, Shawnee society appears never to have numbered more 
m two thousand members, but its warriors fought all over 
lat is now Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio. Tenskwatawa, the 
ophet, and Tecumseh, his twin brother, who just after 1800 
ed to rally all Indian tribes against the wiiite invasion, were 
awnees. They failed, and subsequently the Shawnces were 
lit asunder, the "Absentee Shawnces" settling in Texas, 
lence they were driven out into Indian Territory (Oklahoma) 
1839. The Absentee Shawnces numbered fewer than five 
ndred souls, and it is their world which is described by 
lomas Wildcat Alford, and recorded by Florence Drake.'* 
Alford’s memories commence after the millenniums of 
awnee warfare had ended, but the turbulence and peril en* 

From Chiljzathn by Florence Drake. 195(S. (One of the 2^ volumes In the 
Httaihn of tht Ammcan Indian seriei.l Rv r»#*fmi$sion of the Fublisheri, tTni- 
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^eloping the Shawnees had not ended. They were being swept 
nto that forced land-allotment, designed to dispossess the 
)acified Indians and to wither their community life, which did 
n fact largely accomplish its ends. What was their inward, 
piritual condition? What was the human relationship within 
he little group ? 

Alford quotes, in Shawnee, the two basic rules by which he 
^rew up. 

'’Do not kill or injure your neighbor, for it is not him that you 
njure, you injure yourself, 

"Do not wrong or hate your neighbor, for it is not him that you 
vrong, you wrong yourself, Moneto, the Grandmother, the Su- 
>fei-ne Being, loves him also as she loves you. 

"Standards of conduct were just as rigid as the law's of any 
>ther people, but force was seldom used to enforce good conduct. 
Itich petsoii ivns his own judge. Deceitfulness was a crime. We 
ived according to our own standards and principles, not for what 
Jthers might think of us. Absolute honesty toward each other was 
he basis of character . , . Indian parents gave few commands, be- 
ause they were advocates of freedom of action and thought, but 
ihsolute obedience was exacted . . . All our histories, traditions, 
odes, were passed from one generation to another by wwd of 
nouth. Our memories must he kept clear and accurate, our oh- 
ervation must be keen, our self-control absolute ... A child would 
Itive with all his might to win praise (from a parent or elder), 
vhile he would be indifferent to bodily punishment. 

"Our people appreciated skill or knowledge of any kind, but 
jaturally they thought more of the wisdom that formed the back- 
»round of our racial life." 

Tlie sundered bands of the Shawnees met again after more 
han half a century of separation. '^Although the two bands had 
>een separated for more than fifty years, each had held so 
cnaciously to its creeds, customs and traditions that neither 
lad changed at all. They took up their life together with no jar 
>r discord and again they were an undivided people." 

The Shawnee’s life was spacious, unhurrying; deeply rooted, 
v^hich many uprootings did not starve because the undying 
ociety, not any material condition, was their soil. It was a life 
►f joyousness and unfailing nobility through the whole of a 
ery complex human relationship; of freedom within flexible 
>rderliness; and of such a love for the Shawnee social institu- 
ion as plants and creatures have for the sunlight, the giver of 
ife. And in Alford's account there is not one note of hate, bit- 
erness or fear toward the white oppressor, only this remark: 
'If cunning and deception were resorted to in dealings with, 
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'white peopk, it was pitted against something that the red man 
felt powerless to cope with on common ground — something for 
which he had no name/' Thus would Inca or Aztec have spoken. 

Two more examples are given of that almost deathless in- 
wardness of the Indian societies which mastered the ruin that 
seemed to overwhelm them through the hundreds of years. One 
is found in the story told by the Osage Indian, Tse-shin-ga-wa- 
da-in-ga, or Playful-calf, to Francis La Flesche.^ 

The date is 1912, just before, in Oklahoma, the fatal flood of 
gold (from oil discoveries) — $265,000,000 in sixteen years — 
started to drown the 2,000 Osages. 

”My son," said Playful-calf, "the ancient Non-hon-shin-ga 
have handed down to us in songs, whghe, ceremonial forms, 
symbols, the many things they learned of the mysteries that 
surround us on all sides. All these things they learned through 
their power of Va-thi-gthon/ the power to search with the 
mind. They speak of the light of the day by which the earth 
and all living things that dwell thereon are influenced; of the 
mysteries of the darkness of night that reveal to us all the great 
bodies of the upper world, each of which forever travels in a 
circle of its own unimpeded by the others. They searched for a 
long time for the source of life, and at last they caine to the 
thought that it issues from an invisible creative power to which 
they applied the name Wa-kon-da.' " 

After a few moments of silent reflection, the old man con- 
tinued: "Many of the sayings of the Non-hon-shin-ga who 
: lived long ago have come down to us and have been treasured 
by the people as expressions coming from men who have been 
in close touch with the mysterious power whom the people had 
learned to worship and to reverence. Moreover, the men who 
uttered these sayings had long since departed for the spirit land 
and were regarded by their descendants as Wa-kon-da-gi, that 
is, sacred and mysterious persons. These sayings had been trans- 
mitted in ritual .form, and during the passage of years had been 
jealously guarded against desecration by those persons who suc- 
ceeded in memorizing them and had taken care to teach them 
only to such pupils as manifested a proper spirit of reverence 
.for things sacreq." 

, One day, as PlayfuI-calf was reciting to La Flesche titles of 
;the songs, there was a prolonged pause, while La Fleschc waited 
pencil in hand. This pause was unusual for such a wide-awake 

Jhf 0s4fie Tr/h: Ritf of the Wa-Xo-Be by Francis la Flesche, 192S, 
* Bureitt or Axoierican Ethnology, 
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mn as Playful-calf, and La Flesche wondered if the old man 
lad suddenly been taken sick. When he looked at Playful-calf $ 
Face, there were tears on his cheeks. When Playful-calf had com- 
DOsed himself he looked at La Flesche with a smile, and said: 
‘My son, a sudden remembrance of the old Non-hon-shin-ga 
:)rought tears to my eyes. They were kind to us, those old men, 
yhen I was working hard to learn from them the sacred songs, 
!\s they sat around the fireplace, I fed the fire to make it shed 
ight and warmth, and I ran to the spring to fetch water for 
hem when they were thirsty. By these little services I won their 
iffection, and they were gentle and patient with me when they 
aught me.'* 

In his report La Flesche describes the symbolic beauty and 
)rofundity, and the extreme complexity, of one of the cere- 
nonies he later was allowed to witness and which Playful-calf 
jxplained to him as it went along. 'The object of Playful-calf 
n having me witness the ceremony did not fail of its purpose," 
vrote La Flesche, "for gradually it became clear to me that the 
•ite as a whole was of a cosmic character; that it was a dramatiasa-, 
ion of the movements of certain cosmic forces whose combined 
)Ower brought forth material life upon the earth and set it in 
)efpetual motion." The ceremony was in fact a sacred dance- 
Irama and a prayer; through its perfect, tranquil but intense en- 
ctment, not the individuals alone, but the tribe, commingled 
vith the universe and contributed, not merely received, mean- 
ng and power. 

A final example of the all-surmounting inwardness of the 
ribal societies comes from New Mexico. In 1926 I was present 
vith a friend at an Indian gathering at which we were the only! 
whites. A diary entry which I made the following day, was given, 

0 the Indian committees of the House and Senate in support 
»f a bill (which became law) insuring to the tribe, for a hua* 
Ired years to come, the exclusive use of its sacred area in the 
sfational Forest. Various opponents had hinted that the secret 
)Ccasion out in the mountain- wild was an orgy of pornography 
nd sadism, and therefore the tribe, after much hesitation, had, 
.sked the two of us to come for this one time. The diary note ^ 
bllows. 

Twelve miles from the Pueblo, at 10,500 feet elevation, on the 
lank of Taos Sacred Mountain, is the first of two ceremoniiir 
grounds. Three hundred members went up to the ceremony. The 
^ueblo contains a few over six hundred souls. 

They went as whole families, including babes-in-arms a yea| 
)ld. A few of the tribe walked; these were old men, reproducih| 
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the custom of times before the horse. Some were unable to go, 
being held at the Pueblo by community tasks or by work in the 
fields. 

There appeared some alterations due to historical contacts with 
the whites. The great lean-tos, built by the old men and women, 
had canvas for roofing, instead of buffalo hides. There were some 
woolen blankets in place of the ancient cotton; and in some cases, 
not the complete moccasin but store-shoe tops on moccasin soles. 
The horse provided a striking esthetic addition. Two hundred or 
more horses were pastured in the five-acre glade. Until nearly 
midnight, belated arrivals were coming in, riding through abso- 
lute blackness on the steep, craggy and disused mountain trail 
which has led to the ceremonial ground for thousands of years. 
Far off the horses won hi sense the coming horse, and the high, 
far-ffung whinny of welcome from hundreds of horses would wing 
across the human song. All night this silvery whinnying from 
hundreds of throats was flung across the ceremonial ground. 

Otherwise, what transpired was unchanged from immemorial 
age. Even the Plains Indian elements of Rio Grande Pueblo Indian 
culture were largely absent; no feathered bonnets, for example, 
were worn. No white eyes, nor even alien Indian eyes, had w il- 
nessed this occasion before; and after the cry to the Spirits had been 
sent forth in the opening song, we two witnc.sses were ns ikhi- 
existent; and when at dawn we and the tribe departed opposite 
ways, there was no saying of good-by. 

First, and throughout, was the supreme esthetic quality. Yet 
concerning it, as concerning stranger impressions of that night, 
descriptive words are nearly useless. Log fires threw a rising and 
falling glow on robed moving masses of human form.s and on great 
aspen #unks. The lean-tos caught every glow. They were nuulc 
of whole, thkty-foot trees, brought from outside the ceremonial 
ground, the tree-trunks two feet apart; and resting on them, great 
canvases. They rose from different levels of ground, tier behind 
tier, irregularly centering toward the fires. Under the lean-tos had 
been built dais-like structures; and there in the fire-glow clustered 
all who were not at any moment dancing. Here the gorgeousness 
of the Pueblo color-hunger was seen; women and infants wore 
colors which in the transfiguration of the fire-glow were rich as 
Chinese decorations. All the tnbe*s wampum, silver and turquoise 
was worn. 

The fires lit the dance ground. Here were no colors, other than 
the fire’s own color reflected from white or dusky robes. Here, 
with personal qualities shrouded, moved scores, hundreds of 
ghosts. They moved like masses of smoke, like wind made visible, 
fike masses of cloud heaving over this (to the Indians) sacred 
mountain. No casual motion, no gesture of one to another, ever 
appeared; all was a mass rhythm; but an evolving rhythm which 
chajnged a hundred times during the night. Among the figures 
was a woman who danced all night with her baby on her shoulder, 
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The song went out from fifty, sometimes a hundred singers. 
From ten o’clock until dawn, there was never a full minutes 
interlude. Only once were the dancers still. That was when ttse 
mass singing ceased and one powerful voice for seven minutes 
sang alone. 

How in many Pueblo sacred dances the oblivion of self and the 
corresponding inrush of power becomes almost terrifying, is known 
to all who frequent the dances. But even the Red Deer Dance is 
brief, its intensity faint, compared with this dance. The occasion 
as a whole was a summoning by the tribe of many spirits of the , 
wild, elements or cosmic kin known from ages gone by; and a 
summoning from within the breast of capacities and loves which 
had formed the ancient life and must sustain its present and future. 
As the hours moved on, a displacement of human and mystical 
factors seemed to take place. The rejoicing was not only a human 
rejoicing; and that marvelous ever-renewed, ever- increasing, ever- 
changing leap and rush of song was not only human song. A 
threshold had been shifted, forces of the wild and of the universe 
had heard the call and had taken the proffered dominion. That is 
what the tribe believed; that is how it seemed — physical actuality 
in a thunderstorm or amid ocean breakers seems no more certain. 
Empirically, it can only be said that a strange release of energies 
took place, that the dynamic potentiality of ancient beliefs was 
realized, and that there was expressed a rejoicing, passionate and 
yet almost coldly exalted, and the fleshly raiment appeared to 
fall away. 

On this night at this place, the spirit of Pueblo religion could 
have been mistaken by none. Forces or beings normally invisible* 
only half-personal yet connecting with the hidden central springs 
of the empirical life, are a dominating fact in the Pueblo (in the 
tribal Indian) mind. The Indian’s relationship to these forces or 
being.s is not chiefly one of petition or adoration o^dread* but of a 
seeking and sharing in joy. It is a partnership in eternal effort 
whereby, from some remote place of finding and communion, the 
human and the mechanical universes alike are sustained. A tribal 
religious illusion,^ Not the Indians nor can we prove or disprove 
it till the w'orld ends. A primitive animistic fiction.^ Nevertheless, 
a fiction thus late (perhaps thus soon) endowing a disinherited 
race with an eagle’s wings. 

It seemed that among the necessary illusions or fictions since 
man, the creator, began, there could have been none more adci^ 
quate for gathering .ill of a race's life into one self-transcendfn|| 
quietly and permanently nourishing passion, than this fiction 
loosed and re-affirmed in this place which might have been . 4 
Grecian temple. But a Grecian temple before the dance and song 
were gone, before the mural colors had faded from pillars and 
roof, before the oracle was stilled and Pan was dead. And befdro 
the Attic social age had passed away. 
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Conquest North of the Rio Grande 

North of the Rio Grande, the Indian record 
begins in Labrador. There, in 1501 , came the Portuguese ex- 
plorer Caspar Cortereal. He kidnapped fifty-seven Indians to 
oe sold as slaves, but on the way home his own vessel sank in a 
storm and he and his men and the Indians chained in the hold 
were drowned together. A second vessel reached Portugal wilh 
seven Indians remaining alive. The Portuguese had found die 
natives curious, hospitable, helpful. (That was to be true of 
every initial contact in North America thereafter.) They ga\’e 
the bleak country the name Labrador signifying "the place wilh 
an abundance of labor material/' 

Next on the record is the old man Ponce de Leon who came 
to Florida seeking his fountain of youth. The Indians received 
him in a friendly enough way. But wdien he returned, eight 
years later, he found that their attitude had changed. For in the 
meantime other Spanish adventurers had ravaged the shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico. And the year previous one Lucas Vlscjiien 
de Ayllon, an encomendero who had played his part in the de- 
population of Haiti by way of slavery in ihe mines, had raided 
the shores of Chicora (now Georgia and South Carolina) and 
kidnapped more than a hundred Indians. One shipload of (hese 
was engulfed on the voyage to Haiti and the rest perished in 
the mines. So, when Ponce de Leon came again to Florida, the 
Indians warned him not to land. He landed and was killed 
along with many of his men, and the expedition beat a retreat. 

The next great expedition was that of Hernando de Soto, who 
had been one of Pizarro’s men in the conquest of Peru. There 
on one occasion he had displayed a sense of honor, crying out 
to Pizarro against the murder of Atahualpa, the kidnapped Inca 
emperor. Yet when he was welcomed by the North American 
Indians who were living in prosperity and peace, he outraged 
their hospitality. 

While he was being fed and otherwise assisted by the Indians 
in what is now Arkansas, de Soto decided it was time "to make 
the Indians stand in terror of the Spaniards." Not many leagues 
away the unsuspecting Nilco Indians had their abode, "five or 
six thousand or them" living in one large town. De Soto sent 
his forces against the Nilcos and so surprised them that, accord- 
ing to The Narrative of the Expedition of de Soto by "The 
Gentleman of Elvas," "there was not a man among them in 
readiness to draw a bow . . . About one hundred men were skin; 
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many were allowed to get away badly wounded, that they might 
strike terror into those who were absent/’ Some of the Spaniards- 
killed all before them, young and old, according to the record. 

In the Creek country (Georgia), a beautiful ’ 'Princess” re- 
ceived de Soto with ceremony and gifts. Promptly he kidnapped 
her as a hostage. Again and again, having been received with 
hospitality, he kidnapped the headmen or chiefs. He burned the 
villages, laid waste the cornfields, dragged Indians with him 
from place to place in chains as carriers, and applied torture to 
extract information. These are not stories told by the Indians. 
They come from the source material as recorded by de Soto’s 
companion and eulogist, the Gentleman of Elvas. The lurid 
course ran on until 1542, when "on the twenty-first of May, 
departed this life the magnanimous, the virtuous, the intrepid 
captain, Don Hernando de Soto, Governor of Cuba and Ade- 
lantado of Florida.” 

De Soto had discovered the Mississippi River, and Indians 
from the Georgia coast to beyond the Mississippi had discov- 
ered the white man. 

The next large episode of penetration and conquest, and 
rightly the most famous of them all, is that of Coronado, whose 
expedition traversed Arizona and New Mexico, discovered the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, made contact with all the 
Pueblo city-states, penetrated deep into Texas, and traversed 
Kansas to discover that mythical Quivira "whose cacique slept 
in the afternoons under a tree, lulled by the music of golden 
bells run by the wind.” Quivira proved in fact to be the habitat 
of the friendly Wichita tribe and a place of no gold; so the 
romantic Indian who had led Coronado through hundreds of 
leagues of fantasy was garroted. 

The principal source document of Coronado’s adventure is ■ 
that of Pedro de Castenado, a private soldier in Coronada*s 
army; and it is one of the best documents of the conquest epochs ; 
Castenado brings to life the Great Plains, the Inefians of the " 
Plains, and the unlimited herds of buffalo; the superb white 
wolves and the armies of jack rabbits traveling with the buffalo.y , 
His descriptions of Pueblo Indian life at the first white contact y 
are invaluable. ^ 

Coronado was seeking gold, and he found none. He and his 
men, and the friars who accompanied them, were not intent 
proselytizing. Most of the time, with one glaring exception^ / 
they practiced moderation toward the tribes. ; J 

Had Coronado discovered gold, we might have a differences 
story. Since he did not, the expedition bears a favorable recon^;?! 



Seeking only gold, Coronado had no wish for €ncom:e}jdas or 
npmtmientos. Failures, he and his men returned to Mexico. 
Yet it is important to record the fact that Coronado did not 
torture Indians to make them divulge where gold might be. 

In general, Coronado kept faith with the tribes during his 
short time Mu’th them. He received everything from them, gave 
them back nothing except forbearance and some defective and 
wholly useless brass cannon. But unwittingly he gave them the 
horse, extinct for ages on the American continents. And to 
Spain he gave a measure of skeptical good will from the tribes 
at the northern border of her empire. Tlius, Coronado’s achieve- 
ment endured. Apart from an immense increment to geography, 
including human geography, he supplied the first contribution 
to a sense of mutuality between the races, a sense whose de- 
velopment over the generations was to make some parts of the 
American Southwest a case apart in ihc bitter record of Indian 
relations. 

Let us turn now from (he Spaniards to the English, and to 
Sir Richard Grenville, immortalized as the captain of the little 
Reveal ge which battled the whole fleet of Spain and went down 
off the Azores coast. Grenville landed with seven ships in 
in what is now Virginia. He explored as far as tne present 
Roanoke River, meeting hospitable Indians everywhere. Yet 
when one of his Indian hosts stole a small silver cup, Grenville 
sacked and burned the Indian's village. Thus, the Englishman 
started, his course in that land which "still retained the virgin 
purity and plenty of the first creation, and its people their primi- 
tive innocence of life and manners." 

The white settlement of Virginia actually began in 1607. 
Jamestown lay within the territory of the Powhatan Confed- 
eracy. Through the years when he could have struck the tiny 
colony with overwhelming power, Pow'hatan (Waukunsene- 
caw) withheld his blow. Before he died in 1622, wave upon 
wave of new settlers had shifted the balance of power forever. 
The succeeding chief, Opechancanough, attempted the delayed 
onslaught, and failed. He attempted it again in 1644, when he 
was past ninety. Then the Powhatan Confederacy went down 
in flame and blood. Opechancanough, taken prisoner, and dy- 
ing from age and fatigue, was needlessly shot by a guard. Hear- 
ing the murmur of the crowd around him, the aged chief re- 
quested that his eyelids be held open, that he might see the 
Governor, Gazing on the white leader he said, "Had it been 
my fortune to capture the governor of the English, I would not 
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meanly have exposed him as a show to my people/' 

In Massacliusetts there was peace between white man and 
[ndian for more than ten years after the Mayflower’s landing in 
1620. During the three previous years, an unidentified sickness 
lad depopulated the eastern shore from Penobscot to Narra- 
i^ansett Bay. "'The woods,” remarked Cotton Mather, ’’were 
ilmost cleared of those pernicious creatures, to make room for a 
setter growth.” Massasoit, chief of the Wampancags, signing 
i treaty with the Pilgrims in 1621, remarked, "Englishmen, 
:ake that land, for none is left to occupy it. The Great Spirit . . , 
las swept its people from the face of the earth.” 

But the Massachusetts settlers eventually pressed westward 
vhile the Dutch settlers pressed eastward from the Hudson 
liver. Crushed between them, the Pequot Indians of the Con- 
lectkut River valley made a gesture of self-defense. "A mas- 
acre!” came the cry. Before this, that devout professional sol- 
lier, John Mason, who had left Massachusetts, his sword having 
)een hired by the Dutch, had been engaged in harrying the 
kquots. Now from Boston there came to his support three 
'essels with men and guns. This was in the year 1637. It was 
lot that Dutch and English loved one another so much. That 
core was to be settled after the Red Man had been put to rest. 

Unsuspecting, the Pequots were sleeping within their palisade 
t a spot near the present New London. Daybreak was glimmer- 
ag on their seventy wigwams. Mason approached with his re- 
Jenished forces in the night. His men rushed the wigwams and 
indled them with torches. As the Pequots fled through the 
lurning wigwams they were riddled with musket fire. "God Is 
ver us,” Captain Mason shouted, "He laughs His enemies to 
corn, making them as a fiery oven.” Dr. Cotton Mather fur* 
ished a written account of the massacre: "It was supposed that 
,0 less than six hundred Pequot souls were brought down to hell 
liat day.'* 

The Dutch were less assured of being God’s chosen people 
Ian were the Puritans, but they had not much more mercy on 
le Indians. They did, however, establish the precedent of buy- 
ig from the Indians their tribal land — a program to become 
npoftant later. They paid the Indians seventeen dollars for 
fanhattan Island, Up to the year 1826, the United States and 
Tie predecessor colonies had paid to the tribes an average of 
.147 cents an acre for their purchased lands, which were later 
?-sold to whites for two dollars an acre. 

The French and the Quakers provided the redeeming ex- 



ceptions to the record of these European invaders. The Fren 
caine to trade, not to possess the land. They sought the go 
will of the Indians, adopted their modes of life as their ov 
often made permanent marriages in the New World. And t 
French Jesuits came, saintly men and hardy men who proved 
be discerning anthropologists and careful chroniclers as wc 
The Quakers, in Pennsylvania, cultivating peace in their 
breasts, and seeking the experience of the Spirit, found the 1 
dians wholly congenial in the early years. 

Yet these brighter hues of the French and the Quakers wc 
not to be enduring. ’’Impcriar' interests overrode their pristi 
intentions. Frcncli and British rivalries, economic and politic 
were intense; each strove to unleash the Indians against t 
other; nearly all of the tribes found that they had no choi 
except to take sides. None who held power on cither side 
French or English — could withhold himself from the overridi: 
polity; if not olfensively, then defensively, they must hurl t 
Indians against their imperialist opponent, and this soon cai 
to mean hurling Indian against Indian, 

William Penn’s successors played this kind of power polit 
along with the rest, only more successfully; and the reason f 
their success was a significant one. The reason was that tb 
esteem and affection toward the Indians was genuine and acth 
The Indians responded in kind; and the Quakers honcsi 
sought to fulfill their own part of every bargain, So, though tl: 
wanted peace, the Quakers, through binding to themselves a 
thus to England members of the Iroquois Confederacy, contr 
uted decisively to the smashing of French power through t 
so-called French and Indian Wars. 

This factor of power politics incalculably multiplied the ] 
dian intertribal wars, and turned them into wars of extermir 
tion, Tribes were shunted pell-mell onto the hunting and plat 
ing grounds of other tribes. They had to stake all upon t 
victory of one or another of the European powers. Taey d 
stake their all again and again. They cast decisive weight Ir 
the European struggles for a continent. The victor alwa 
abandoned them after his use for them was over. Such is t 
approximate fact, yet with an exception — in the long run, 
very important one. Because the tribes were indispensal 
pawns in her own imperial game, England forged out a poli 
toward the tribes, and that policy later became the basic Indi 
^ law of the United States. 

, The British Crown in 1754 took over from the Colonies t 
; power of dealing with Indians, under this imperial policy; T 
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ribes were independent nations, under the protection of the 
^rown; Indian lands were inalienable except through voluntary 
lurrender to the Crown; and any attempt by an individual or 
>roup, subject to the Crown, or by a foreign state, to buy or 
seize lands from Indians, was illegal. 

Having framed this policy, the British Crown did more than 
jive lip-scrvice to it. Repeatedly, violations of the policy by one 
ind another of the Colonies and by individual whites were re- 
>uked and annulled. Hence, hatred of the Crown increased 
imong the “Borderers,’' the whites at the westward verge of 
\merican settlement who were seizing the Indian lands. It 
ould be argued, and may be true, that England lost the war of 
he American Revolution through trying to be faithful to this 
>olicy, which thereafter became the policy (often submerged, 
)ut ultimately triumphant) of the United States. At a far earlier 
late, Spain temporarily lost Peru, and all but finally lost it, 
hrough trying to be faithful to comparable policies. 

So, through joining in the struggles for empire, though so 
nuch of his blood and all his lands were lost, the North Amer- 
can Indian achieved an afifirmative recognition of himself and 
lis societies. Far on in time, as we shall see, this recognition 
)ersisted. This recognition was to become applied policy, as it 
lad long since becoine basic law, in the United States. The tragic 
irdeal of the Indian was perhaps not in vain; it may turn out to 
an inspiration (as it has been in mmantic literature) for all 
nankind. Gift of the 

UNflRp STATES INFORMATION UBRARY 

CHAPTER f'i^®*f*bad-Decc«n» 

Iroquois and Cherokees 

The most important Indian grouping on the 
ontinent, north of Mexico, from the very beginning of Euro- 
lean conquest on through and after the American Revolution 
;as the Confederacy of the Iroquois. I think no institutional 
chievement of mankind exceeds it in either wisdom or intelli- 
;ence — accepting the limits of its time and place. Our knowl- 
dge of this Confederacy is now, I think, complete — thanks to 
be lifelong studies of one of America’s great ethnologists, the 
ite J. N. B. Hewitt.^ 

^Fundamental work on the Confederacy's history and meaning was accomplished 
iany VGurs ago by Lewis H. Morgan ; other important work was done by Arthur 
I, Parker. 
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The Confederacy came about sometime around the middle o 
the sixteenth century^ or over fifty years after Columbus dis 
covered America, but about fifty years or more before James 
town and Plymouth Rock— to say nothing of New AmstercUr 
and Quebec. 

Ostensibly, it was a league of five tribes (the Tuscaroraj 
driven from the south, joined in later to make the sixth) - 
Mohawk, Seneca, Oneida, Cayuga and Onondaga. The pla 
was to renounce warfare as between one another and to preser 
an alliance against a warring world. For two centuries, or unt 
the so-called French and Indian Wars, this Confederacy c 
League of United Five Nut ions was completely successful 
Viewed through the light of the full knowledge we 

{ possess, the Confederacy was much more than a successful a 
iance for the purpose of keeping the peace among the mo! 
powerful of the North American tribes. 

It sought universal, perpetual peace. It was Deganawida wh 
was the motivating force. He was a man who lived not earli^ 
than the sixteenth century; symbol and dream enveloped h. 
memory, even as the memory of the Christ became cnvelope< 
He was of virgin birth; his mother, Djigonsasee, "Slie ol th 
Doubly New Face," guided and assisted him, and Hiawatha, 
wizard who experienced a second birth through Deganawida 
influence, was his speechmakcr. Deganawida was a spirituj 
genius, uniquely endowed with Oumia, an inner power moi 
strong than the natural powers of man. This Orenda knew ho' 
to reveal its truths through cereiMi^ials, rituals, mystic parable 
Thus Deganawida (who Silked from an impediment c 
speech among a race of great orators) went with his intuiti^ 
vision fully wrought out, equated with every existing structui 
and value of the tribes, and cast into a logico-esthetic mold, I 
each of the five tribes who had so long warred with one anothe 
Only the Onondagas remained unconvinced; the others mac 
their union conditional on that of the Onondagas. Then D 
ganawida, the statesman, proposed that the Onondagas be mat 
the Firekeepers in the proposed League Council — the chai 
men, the moderators whose task was to find the way to hapf 
unanimity. The Onondagas accepted, and the Confederacy ws 
formed, to last in full vigor and harmony through more tha 
two wildly storming centuries, and to last forever among tl 
destiny-pointing ideas of mankind. 

- The code of the Confederacy read: "I, Deganawida* and tl 
.Confederated Chiefs, now uproot the tallest pine tree, and ini 
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the cavity thereby made we cast all weapons of war. Into the 
depths of the earth, deep down into the under-earth currents of 
water flowing to unknown regions, we cast all weapons of strife, 
We bury them from sight and we plant again the tree. Thus 
shall the Great Peace be established.” 

The Confederacy was one of delegated, limited powers; and 
with exhaustive care and success, it was so structured that au- 
thority flowed upward, from the smallest and most organic 
units, not downward from the top. From this source came the 
stability of the Confederacy during the century and a half when 
all of the maddening stresses of white contact were focused 
upon it as upon no other Indian grouping; and hence, its far- 
seeing statesmanship, recognized by the Colonies, France and 
England, The Confederacy was a nation which enhanced the 
liberty and responsibility of its component parts down even to 
the minutest member. 

"When the live Iroquoian tribes were organized into a con- 
federation,” wrote Hewitt, "its government was only a develop- 
ment of that of the separate tribes, just as the government of 
each of the constituent tribes was a development of that of the 
several clans of which it was composed. The government of the 
clan was a development of that of the several brood families of 
which it was composed, and the brood family, strictly speaking, 
was composed of the progeny of a woman and her female de- 
scendants, counting through the female line only . . . The sim- 
pler units surrendered part of their autonomy to the next higher 
units in such wise that the whole was closely interdependent 
and cohesive. 17:Je eslahlishmeul of /he bibber tout created new 
rights, privileges, and duties.'" {My italics.) According to 
Hewitt the new rights, privileges and duties were created for 
the higher level as well as for all the lower levels which com- 
posed the higher; since power flowed always from the base to 
the summit, not the other way. 

All power, but not all initiative and responsibility, thus 
flowed. Like nearly all Indians, the Iroquois knew that creativity 
«and effective social action were matters of leadership. Develop- 
ing and choosing leaders, and relating leaders to each other 
and to the people, was a preoccupation of nearly all tribes. It 
was only that the Iroquoian peoples possessed values and 
mechanisms which were in part their own; and in the Conr 
federacy, these values and mechanisms were stated and institu- 

*From A Comiitutional League of Pt^ace in the Stone A^e by J. N. B. Hewitt. 
35)18. Smithsonian Institution. 
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tionalized close to perfection. To use exhaustively the leadershif 
capacity of each component tribe; to conserve the rule of una- 
nimity in legislative decisions; to make of this unanimity i 
creative, not merely a precautionary, principle; to utilise at th( 
top levels, where the fate-making actions were thought out, anc 
not only at the lowest level where all authority was reposed, th< 
womanhood of the tribes; and to keep in intimate union tht 
leadership at all levels, male and female leadership with th< 
dectorate from whom all power flowed (the mothers) — sud 
was the aim and for generations the achievement. 

The Five Nations came into the epoch of white coiUact as at 
institution perfected and whole. Its forty-nine '’chiefs'' wen 
selected by the mothers of lines of descent which possessec 
hereditary chieftainship rights, subject to confirmation by popu- 
lar vote (male and female) in each tribe and to subsequent con 
firmation by the whole body of chiefs. Women ’’Trustee Chief- 
tainesses’* similarly were chosen, and they were part of the con- 
federated council. The mothers exercised the right of initiative 
referendum and recall. To insure that those ’’uterine families' 
not possessed of hereditary chieftainship rights were not ex 
eluded from Confederacy leadership, the Council itself selectee 
’’Pine Tree Chiefs” on the basis of j^roved merit without regarc 
to hereditary right; these were installed in tlic same way as th< 
other chiefs. In addition, such families as did not hold hereditat] 
chieftainship rights chose sister families as their representatives 
and in effect joined with them in exercising the basic authorities 

Each tribe, through its chiefs, cast a unit vote in the Council 
Four tribes — the Mohawk, Seneca, Oneida and Cayuga — voted 
the fifth, the Onondaga, acted as moderator or chairman, caller 
'’Firekeeper,” Each group of chiefs, in the order named above 
discussed separately a given question. Unanimous detision; 
were simply confirmed by the Firekeeper; decisions not unani 
mous were discussed by the Firekeeper to the end of discoverin| 
common ground or some new solution, and then were remandec 
to the four voting units. This procedure made of legislative 
process a path to discovery, not to deadlock. 

The peace aims of the Confederacy were universal. Througl 
adoption by a ’’uterine family,” any Indian on the continen 
<;0^d enter the confederation, and many did, voluntarily Oi 
through capture. The whole prospect was changed througl 
^ttlement by the whites with their imperial contests only fift] 
^rs after the Confederacy had been perfected. The Dutch, thi 
French, and the English solicited the Confederacy and threat 
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ened it. They set the tribes at their rival’s throats and at Indian 
throats along the whole frontier and a thousand miles inland. 
The Confederacy chose the Dutch alliance; the Dutch armed its 
member tribes with gunpowder weapons, and the Confederacy 
established hegemony over a half of all the territory east of the 
Mississippi. 

That which had been completely intended as an enterprise 
toward universal peace became irresistibly re-directed into an 
enterprise of daring yet cautious diplomacy and of cohesive, 
swift efficiency in imperial warfare and Indian civil warfare. 
The alliance with the Dutch became the alliance with England, ' 
and sealed the fate of the French. The world events which 
Deganawida could not have foreknown ruled out the dream and 
the purpose. 

"Policy,” it is fashionable to remark among sociologists of 
these current years, "is only behavior.” The action and the 
event — these alone have efficient reality; the idea and intention 
can be disregarded. The policy, then, of Deganawida, was rather 
resistless war than living peace, for so the future event con- 
strained and so the action had to be. How strange, insular, this 
current sociological fashion, with its implied derogation of the 
Buddha, the Christ, and all the other sources of illimitable in- 
fluence. An idea and an intention, among the Iroquois, wrought 
out a social institution, a system of greatness in human relation- 
ships, a system for evoking maximum genius and for socializing 
it, and a role of women in society, which well may stand today 
as the most brilliant creation in the record of man. Then from a 
world unknown, a ravenous race swept in a dark age for the 
native life which was hurled into the pit by cannon, by rum, by 
money, by unconscionable intrigue. 

Deganawida would speak for most of the Indians since 
white man came: Events and action are not the all; ideas, ideals, 
and intentions are the master facts; they saturate events, aa4;i 
trans-substantiate their meanings; and they outlast, v 

More than any other tribe, the Cherokee Nation furnished 
crystallizing thread of United States government policy 
action in Indian affairs. The Cherokees were the largest of 
Iroquoian tribes; but they never joined the Confederacy, and VC; 
never think of them as being Iroquois. In the years before 
Britain’s power ended, the British Crown had intervened 
peatedly to check the seizure of Cherokee lands by the "bordefe| 
ers.” Thus it came about that in the war of the Revolution 
Cherokees allied themselves with the British, , : 
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Not until 1794 did they stop fighting. The treaty wliich they 
then made with the United States was kept by them as a sacred 
thing. 

The Cherokees met every test of peacefulness, of practicality, 
of Christian profession and conduct, of industry and productive- 
ness, of out-going friendliness to the whites, of ‘‘progress” in 
domestic order and in education. They even offered little re- 
sistance to marriages between young men of the whites and 
their young girls. One of their great men, whom we know as 
Sequoia, and whom we have idealized, invented an alphabet 
considered second only to our European system in the various 
schemes of symbolic thought representation, and ihe tribe 
quickly became literate in our European sense. Tlie Cherokees 
wrote a constitution of the American white man's kind. They 
established a legislature, a judiciary and an executive branch. 
A free press and public schools were set up. Again and again 
the tribe surrendered great areas of its treaty-held land. Over 
and over again, however hard pressed, it kept the faith. 

Yet, in the years that followed, the treaty was breached both 
in the letter and in the spirit by the United States over and 
over again. And it is clear that nothing the Indians could have 
been or not been, could have done or not done, would have 
changed the white man’s heart and will. 1'he remnant of their 
lands included seven million acres, mostly mountain country in 
the region wliere Georgia, North Carolina and Tennessee con- 
verge, what is now called the highland country. Tlte Cherokees 
had to be removed even from thcvsc last fastnesses. 

In 1828 Andrew Jackson was elected president. Me was a 
’’borderer” and had been a famous Indian lighter. Immediately 
he put through Congress an act called the Indian Removal Act 
which placed in his own hands the task of leading or driving all 
Indian tribes to some place west of the Mississippi River. At 
about the same time gold was discovered in the Cherokee coun- 
try, The Georgia Legislature passed an act annexing — confiscat- 
ing — all Cherokee lands within the state, declaring all laws of 
the Cherokee Nation to be null and void, and forbidding In- 
dians to testify in any state court against white men. I’he CJiero- 
kee lands were distributed to whites through a lottery system. 

In 1830, through John Ross, its chief, the tribe vainly ap- 
pealed to President Jackson, Then it appealed to the Supreme 
Court. The Court refused to take jurisdiction; die tribe, it ruled, 
was not a foreign nation. ”If it be true,” said the Court, “that 
the Cherokee Nation has rights, this is not the tribunal in which 
these rights are to be asserted. If it be true that wrongs have 
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been inflicted, and that still greater are to be apprehended^ this 
is not the tribunal which can redress the past or prevent the 
future.” 

The conscience of the Court was troubled by this Pilate-like 
decision. Two years later* it had an opportunity to reconsider. 
Three white missionaries refused to swear the oath of allegiance 
to Georgia while resident in the defined country of the Cherokee 
Nation. They were arrested, chained together, and forced to 
walk twenty-one miles behind a wagon to jail. Two Methodist 
preachers intervened against the brutality; they were chained 
with the others and thrown into jail with them. The missionaries 
were tried and sentenced to four years’ hard labor in the state 
penitentiary. The case came up before the Supreme Court, and 
the Court, in effect reversing itself, ruled that Indian tribes or 
nations ’’had always been considered as distinct, independent, 
political communities, retaining their original natural rights . . . 
and the settled doctrine of the law of nations is, that a weaker 
power does not surrender its independence — its right to self- 
government — by associating with a stronger, and taking its pro- 
tection. 

’The Cherokee nation, then, is a distinct community, occupy- 
ing its own territory, with boundaries accurately described, in 
which the laws of Georgia can have no force, and which the 
citizens of Georgia have no right to enter, but with the assent 
of the Chcrokecs themselves, or in conformity with treaties, 
and witli the acts of Congress.” 

President Jackson retorted to the Court: ’’John Marshall (the 
Chief Justice) has rendered his decision; now let him enforce 
it.” 

So Georgia, and the whole of the Federal Government apafl 
from the helpless Court, continued their policies toward, 
Cherokees. The whites could prospect for gold anywhere, 
Indians not at all, though the land was their own. The Pre^>1 
dent’s commissioners harried some of the Cherokees into signal 
ing a treaty giving up the 7,000,000 acres still theirs for 14,500^?' 
000 which would be deposited '‘to their credit” in the Unit|i^ 
States Treasury. The leaders and people had been immovably 
but in an arranged meeting attended by some 400 of the trit?ig*| 
17,000 members, the fictional treaty was extorted* The Seni^ 
quickly ratified this "treaty.” " 

Three years passed and the Cherokees were still upon thei§ 
land. Then came General Winfield Scott with 7,000 troops 
a non-military rabble of followers to invade the Cherokee; 
main. Cherokee men, women and children were seized whffl 
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ever found and without notice removed to concentration camps 
Li\'estock, Jiousehold goods, farm implements, everything wen 
to the white camp-followers; the homes usually were burned 
After this the long trek to Arkansas in mid-winter was begun 
An eye-witness in Kentucky reported: ’’Even aged females, ap 
parently nearly ready to drop into the grave, were travel! in: 
with heavy burdens attached to their backs, sometimes on fro^c: 
ground and sometimes on muddy streets, with no covering fo 
their feet. 

Of about 14,000 who were herded onto this ’'trail of tears, 
as it came to be called, 4,000 died on the way. Wliilc a hundre 
Cherokecs a day were perishing of exhaust ion and cold on tha 
dreadful road, President Van Buren on December 3, 183^ ad 
dressed Congress; ’’The measures [for Cherokee removal] at 
ihorized by Congress at its last session have had the happiej 
effects . , . The Cherokees have emigrated without any apparer 
reluctance,” The financial costs of the trail of tears were charge 
by the government against the funds credited to the tribe pin 
suant to the fraudulent treaty. 

As the final company of the Cherokees started on the Ion 
trail, their leaders held the last council they would ever hoi 
on their home ground. They adopted a resolution which ougl 
to be remembered forever. They did not ask pity for their jkx 
pie, because they knew there would be no pity, and asking pit 
was never the Indian's way. They did not reproach or condem 
Georgia or the United States Government. They did not cjuot 
John Marshall’s decision, since that decision, for them, had bee 
written on water. To the violated treaties and fraudulent treatii 
they made no reference; for they had now learned that whic 
General Francis C. Walker was to phrase immortally when, j 
1871, writing as Commissioner of Indian Affairs, lie describe 
the white man’s view concerning honor toward Indians : ”Whe 
dealing with savage men, as with savage beasts, no c|uestion < 
national honor can arise. Whether to fight, to run away, or i 
employ a ruse, is solely a question of expediency.” Their treatic 
the Cherokees had learned, had been ’’ruses” of the white ma^ 
So the resolution, passed in what then seemed to be their fin 
hour, was addressed to no man, and leaned on no consideratio 
except the principle of justice which they believed was undyinj 

*‘The title of the Cherokee people to their lands is the me 
ancient, pure and absolute known to man; its date is beyond t. 
reach of human record; its validity confirmed by possession ai 
; enjoyment antecedent to all pretense of claim by any portion 
the human race. 
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"The free consent of the Cherokee people is indispensable to 
valid transfer of the Cherokee title. The Cherokee people hav 
neither by themselves nor their representatives given such con 
sent. It follows that the original title and ownership of lands stil 
rests in the Cherokee Nation, unimpaired and absolute. Th 
Cherokee people have existed as a distinct national communit 
for a period extending into antiquity beyond the dates and record 
and memory of man. These attributes have never been relinquishec 
by the Cherokee people, and cannot be dissolved by the expulsioi 
of the Nation from its territory by the power of the United State 
government.” 

That was all. Then these men of true greatness, through frau< 
and violence stripped of everything, set forth on the bitter trai 
to a place which was to be no lasting home. 

To this point the Cherokee narrative, with changes only o 
detail, is the narrative of all the tribes east of the Mississipp 
from 1800 to 1840. All, within varied but always amply struc 
tured and consecutive societies, held anciently owned land 
under treaty guarantees. Always, the treaties were nakedly vio 
lated by the United States, or changed or nullified through stat 
ute or proclamation, or whittled down or annulled througl 
fraudulent deals by commissioners. 

Like the Cherokees, the others of the "Five Civilized Tribes' 
— the Choctaws, Chickasaws, Creeks and Seminoles — wer 
shoved into the area which became Indian Territory and is nov 
Oklahoma. Through extreme tenacity, remnants of the Choc 
ta'ws, Seminoles and Cherokees eluded or fought off the depot 
tation. In a seven-years’ war, from 1835 to 1842, the Seminok 
in Florida held at bay armed forces thrice exceeding the niiin 
her of their whole population in a war which cost the Unitec 
States 1,500 lives ancf |20,000,000, and in the end wereTef 
alone; they inhabit the Florida Everglades still. Their war chi0 
Osceola, when negotiating under a flag of truce in 1837, 
kidnapped; imprisoned at Fort Moultrie, he was dead within ji 
year; but the Seminoles never yielded. Of the Cherokees, a fevi 
hundred escaped and joined the wildcats and bears in the Grea 
Smoky Mountains, where they were forgotten until, with the 
years, one by one they emerged to toil for the whites. Variouitfj 
they re-acquired 56,000 of their seized 7,000,000 acres, 5nC0j^' 
porated themselves under the North Carolina state law, an^ 
ultimately were brought under Federal jurisdiction again. Th^ 
Choctaw remnant, landless share croppers in their homely 
until a few years ago, are still in southern Mississippi, cultural 
Choctaws still. : ; 



In Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, the Five Civilized Trib< 
Were planted on ample lands. The new treaties pledged thej 
exclusive, everlasting possession of their coninmicilly otvnt 
domains; it pledged that their tribal governments would be le 
in authority forever, I resume the Cherokee narrative, whic 
stands for the rest. 

No longer were there rival European imperialisms, using tl 
tribes against one another and therefore respecting the socict 
integrity of each allied tribe. There was only the United State 
treaty-bound with the tribes, guardian over them, and throng 
Supreme Court decisions vested in its legislative and cxecuti^ 
branches with ’’plenary” authority over Indians. 

Until the Bureau of Indian AlTaits of the governme: 
was an office in the War Department. The Army, to its cost ar 
frequent humiliation, had learned what it was tliat made tl 
Indians cohesive, resistant and recuperative. It was their trib 
societies. Hence the Army reached the decision to dispose < 
them. The decision was one of military and political conve 
ience, and was acted upon rather than proclaimed, being in the 
ough conflict with the pledges contci'nc>oraneOLi.sly written in 
each new treaty when the antecedent treaties had been voide 
and in categorical conflict with the ideal, basic Indian law of tJ 
United States which the Supreme Court never tired of rc-a 
nouncing. 

Through the decades of Army rule over Indian affairs, t 
unproclaimed decision, "The tribal societies must die,” w 
implemented through the divide-and-rulc technique. Lines 
cleavage were felt out within the given tribe; and the events 
the Indian removal had insured that lines of cleavage wou 
, exist in every tribe. The cleavage among the Cherokces r 
between their minority of *’01d Settlers” on the one hand (t 
'’Old Settlers” were those who had gone voluntarily to Indi 
Territory in advance of the enforced removal), along willi t 
few hundred who had signed the fraudulent treaty of remov 
and on the other hand the Cherokee National Party, headed 
John Ross, the great chief of the tribe. The minority facti< 

' numbered 6,000, the Ross faction 12,000. Both factions desir 
to heal the tribal wound, to re-institute the tribe, harmonic 
I; and whole, for its promised everlasting self-rule in its proj 
! ised everlasting new land. The Army, representing the Unit 
States, threw its whole pressure-power behind the minorx 
thus procuring for a decade a condition of smoldering ci 
war within the Cherokee Nation. 

; But the healing, building will of the Cherokees was too p' 
severing, resourceful and strong; the divide-and-rule stratc 
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failed; the Five Civilized Tribes, every one, including th 
Clierokees, accomplished each its re-integration. 

The control of Indian affairs was moved out of the War De 
partment in 1849 and into the Interior Department. The choice 
to subordinate Indians to the Interior Department rather thai 
to create a new, civilian department wholly concerned with In 
dian matters, was a fateful choice; along with other factors, i 
insured for nearly all of the tribes a deeper doom than any tha 
had gone before. For the Interior Department in those time 
was the agency of Congress in the ''liquidation" of the Amer 
ican national estate — in the turning over to individuals, at th 
lowest possible price, public lands, including their timber an< 
minerals, which was to say most of the lands west of the Mis 
sissippi. The Interior Department assimilated the Indians, thei 
lands, societies, communities, families, personalities and ver 
souls, into its "liquidation" preoccupation and technique. I 
transformed the Army’s unproclaimed policy and strategy o 
tribal dissolution from an unformalized, somewhat episodii 
practice to a proclaimed policy, even into a kind of re 
ligious, fanatical profession. Elaborately implemented, followec 
through amid financial corruption with compulsive ruthlessness 
the Interior Department prosecuted "Indian liquidation" righ: 
on into the dawn of the 1930’s. 

During the American Civil War, a majority of the memben 
of the Five Civilized Tribes joined the Confederate side. When 
the war ended, every Southern state was permitted by the vic- 
torious Union to keep its every prerogative; but because some of 
the Five Tribes had aided the Confederacy, Congress in one 
stroke canceled every treaty under which the Five Tribes lived. 
Then new treaties were negotiated; they required the surrender 
by the Five Tribes of all their lands in western Indian Territory. 
Nearly two score of other Indian tribes from the woodlands 
areas and the plains were driven from their homelands and put 
down on some of this land extorted from the Five Tribes. The 
rest was "thrown open" to white settlers. 

Still intact in eastern Oklahoma, within boundaries still con- 
taining nearly 20,000,000 acres, the Five Tribes and their gov- 
ernments remained. How, by methods not entailing new Indian 
wars, and within forms of law, could their residual lands be 
taken and their governments and societies wiped from the book 
of life? Many annual reports of Commissioners of Indian 
Affairs and Secretaries of the Interior, and many debates in 
Congress, revolved about this question. Indian wars had be- 
come unpopular. Between 1862 and 1867, wars with the Sioux^ 
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Cheyenne and Navajo alone had cost the United States Go 
ernment $100,000,000. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
1868 officially estimated that the cost per Indian killed w 
tunning at $1,000,000. Yet the Indian lands must be tak< 
away, the Indian societies must be destroyed. How.? The qu< 
tion applied to all Indian tribes, and the Five Civilized Tril: 
among them. A number of converging methods were adoplc 
and the Cherokee record shows one of them in action. It v 
the most universal and fatal of all the methods. 

Tribal society and the communally possessed land were t^ 
aspects of a single fact. Iffie earth liveci; individuals of the tri 
were members of one another and part of the earth. Individa 
had no wish to own some one, detached piece of tlie land; tf 
were co-owners of it all. But they were not co-ownc 
they were co-operators with the land, defenders of it, at oi 
its guardians and its children. "What,’* the famous Tccumi 
had exclaimed, "Sell land! As well sell air and water. T 
Great Spirit gave them in common to all/' 

This, therefore, was the solution of the problem which vejj 
the statesmen: Each individual Cherokee should be forced 
accept as his own one little piece of the tribal land. He shot 
have no right, title or interest in any other piece. When cj 
C herokee had been forced to accept the decreed parcel of lai 
all land left over should be declared "surplus" and sold by 
government to whites. The tribal society’s interest in the in 
vidualized land should be terminated as a matter of law and 
administration. With individualization of the land, guardi 
ship of it should pass from the tribe to the Bureau of Ind 
Affairs. 

Such was the "land allotment" system. By the time it had 
come fully formulated as a project (the early ISSO’s), all eth 
scruples had been disposed of. The tribal societies were barr, 
against civilization, spiritual prisons of their members, insur 
hell-fire for most of them after death. The dc-tribalized Ind 
qn his individual parcel of land would become thrifty, a 
getter; and if he did not, then it would be right to have crea 
the situation wherein his sins would overwhelm him. The n 
i;eminent of the rationalizers of Indian allotment, and of for 
individualization generally, was Carl Schurz when he was ! 
■retary of the Interior in the early 1880’s. 

The Cherokees knew all that was intended by land allotm- 
jLtid all that it would accomplish. Like the other tribes, t 
^ ITjSsisted it to the end. Once more they laid their case before 
Supreme Court. The pending land allotment, they pleaded, 
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violative of their treaty guarantee ’'that the lands now occupied 
by the Cherokee Nation shall be secured to the whole Chero- 
kee people for their common use and benefit.” It was expropria- 
tive and confiscatory. It was a means of killing (heir society and 
government, which had received in successive Ireaties the guar- 
antee of perpetual existence and self-rule. Ilieir individual 
members did not want to receive title to a parcel of land and 
have their title to all the land annulled. 1'hcy would be utterly 
ruined if allotment were carried through. From its Olytnpian 
remoteness, the Court rejected the plea. Allotment was wu'thin 
the authority of Congress and the Executive; it was they, not 
the Court, who must decide how to exercise guardianship; bad 
intentions were not to be presumed by the Court. Sixtccti mil- 
lion acres were allotted to the memlxTs of the I’ive Tribes; 

4.346.000 to the Cherokees. In about twenty years, all except 

1.500.000 acres had passed to whites; the Cherokees had ^lOO,- 
000 acres left. 

As the Five I'ribcs’ lands melted away, whites crowvled in; 
the tribes became a minority in their own land, Did their gov- 
ernments have to perish.^ The answer of presctit years i.s no, 
They would have had to change; but priceless structures, serving 
the needs of mutual aid, of personality development, of social 
continuity, of the conservation of status, and of productivity on 
many lines, could have outlived the deep wound of land allot- 
ment. 

But the United States was determined that no native social 
structure should live. By successive acts of Congress, the Five 
Tribes were shorn of their governmental fuiution; their courts 
were abolished; their tribal taxes were abolished; the sale of 
their public lands and buildings was ordered; their legislatures 
were forbidden to remain in session more than thirty days in 
any one year. The public funds of the tribes were impounded 
into the United States Treasury. By the date of the ' niial act** 
of 1906, passed by Congress as a gesture of respect toward a few 
uncrumbled walls, the house of government of the Five Tribes 
had been demolished utterly. There still remained the Federal 
guardianship over the residual individualized properties, the 
pledged immunity from taxation (pledged in exchange for the 
surrender of vast areas of land), and the federally supplied 
social services. Under Oklahoma political pressure, these na- 
tional commitments were diminished or abandoned one by one, 
The local looting of Indians became a principal businCsSS in east- 
ern Oklahoma, continuing with brazen openness until past 1925, 
and not wholly ended even yet. 
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Meanwhile the Cherokees who remained in the East returm 
one by one from the wilds, years after the Removal, and s 
quired lands amounting to one per cent of the domain that h; 
been taken from them. They virtually owned these lands in< 
vidually but placed tlie title in a tribal corporation. Just a mon 
before the time of this writing, I revisited the Eastern Chei 
kees. I have not encountered such poised, quiet, merry cliildrc 
such old people of sage and witty happiness, since I revisit 
the Pueblos, two years ago. 

Seventeen per cent of the total population of the Eastc 
Cherokees had gone into the armeef forces in World War 
They fought on every front, and the battle deaths were hi^ 
Returning, the G. I. boys and men had flung themselves into l 
problems of their homeland. A thrilling work of balanced lar 
use and conservation, with the healing of crosion-wounc 
lands, was going ahead. The tribe had planned its long futu 
and on several lines was advancing into it. 


CHAPTER 12 

Calijornia and Plains Indians 

The INDIANS of California were under Sj 
Ish domination from 1769 until 1845, when California bee 
part of the United States. When the Spaniards came, there \ 
about 200,000 Indians in the area, speaking twenty-one 
guages in many dialects. They were a hunting and fishing pec 
not warriors. Tribal boundaries were severely respected. 1 
ejdst^ within hundreds of distinct societies whose adaptati 
tnotivations, structures and views of nature and man were ar 
Tor their needs. Sir Francis Drake’s classic description of 
(^ast tribes around the present San Francisco might be apf 
lib them all: Arcadian people, he found them, whose nat 
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and 1803. The record of Indian forced labor in quicksilver 
mming is as revealing as any, and suggests why the Crown's 
benignarsr intentions failed. Mercury was important in silver 
mining. In 1 601, Philip III directed that Indians be congre- 
gated at :he quicksilver mines. In 1616-19, Juan de Soloraano, 
in his capadry of visitador and governor, examined into the 
effects of meicur}’ mining. He found that the life expectancy of 
the Indians was four years. '’The poison penetrated to the very 
marroW', debilitating all the members and causing a constant 
shaking, and the workers usually died within four years." Solor- 
zano reported fully to the Council of the Indies and to the King; 
but in 1631, Philip IV decreed that the repartimientos at the 
quicksilver mines be continued; and his successor after 1665, 
Charles II, renewed the decree. 

From Charles V to the Viceroy Mendoza in Mexico, while 
the New Law’s of 1542 were being formulated, went an instruc- 
tion: That he should forbid the Indians to pay tribute in kind; 
he should accept tribute only in cash; and since the Indians 
possessed no cash, they would have to work out the tribute in 
the mines. 

In 1574-75, the Viceroy and the Audencia (the court of ad- 
ministration and of judgment in Mexico) found themselves 
meditating. The "natural viciousness" of the Indians troubled 
them deeply. Work was the cure for the Indians’ wickedness; 
and work in the mines was the best cure. This meditation, in 
the form of a lengthy report, went to the Crown. It was superer- 
ogatory since the Indians already were in the mines and would 
stay there. But in 1609 the Crown received a full report on the 
moral gains of the Indians through the mining mitas. It was 
reported by Messia that Indians, sent in mHas to the mines of 
Potosi, in Peru, frequently had to travel a hundred and fifty . 
leagues each way. Twice he had watched them start from the 
province of Chutquito. Seven thousand departed; about two 
thousand returned. Five thousand died or were unable to make 
the return journey. Each worker took his family with him, and 
eight or ten llamas, and some alpacas for food. They took mats, 
for they slept on the ground and it was very cold. The journey 
each way required two months, for the animals were slow and 
the little children had to walk. When the mita ended (the 
forced-labor assignment lasted six months) often the Indians 
had no pack animals or food for the homeward journey; also, 
they knew that when they reached home they would be seized . 
for other forced labor. Sometimes they would be re-impressed^ 



